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Original Conmmunications. 


For the Religious Moniior. 


ON CONVERSION, 
Franscribed from notes of a Sermon on Matt. xvii. 3.—*< Verily 


I say unto you, except ye be converted and become as little children 
ye shall not enter into the kingdon of heaven.” 


Our Lord very lately had deliverd a prediction concerning his 
sufferings, which made his disciples exceedingly sorrowful, and 


raised such fears in their minds, that they durst not ask him to ex- 
plain it; especially, as they remembered that he had often incul 

cated it, and had repremanded Peter for being unwilling to hear 
it. But from the sequel we learn, that their fears and griefs soon 
subsided, and their carnality and Jewish prejudices recovering 
the ascendency in their minds, they quickly manifested how great 
their ignorance still was, respecting the real nature of Messiah’s 
kingdom, and of his misson into our world. For, in a day or two 
after this, as they are travelling to Capernaum (see the corres- 
ponding passages in Mark and Luke, ix. chapter) some of them, 
forming a separate company, fell a disputing about the chief posts 
of honour and profit in their master’s kingdom. This debate Je- 
sus overheard; and though he said nothing to them at the time, 
yet after the collectors of the tribute were gone, he did not fail 
to ask them, what it was they were contending about, by the way? 
But on his questioning them they held their peace,—not caring to 
discover “that by the way they had disputed among themselves 
who should be greatest.” Whereupon Jesus sitting down, and 
bidding them all stand around him and attend, he said if any 
man aims at the greatest honour in my kingdom, let him endeav- 
our to obtain that dignity, by preferring others in honour, and by 
doing all the good he can. This he did to insinuate, that in his 
kingdom, they who are most humble. and modest, and zealous in 
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doing good, shall be acknowledged to be greatest. Mark ix. 35 
When the disciples heard these words, they immediately perceiv- 
ed that Jesus knew what had happened, and that it was needless 
to attempt concealing the matter; for which reason they drew 
near, as Matthew says, verse Ist. and out of respect to him, de- 
sired him to decide the point in dispute. To check their foolish 
emulations, Jesus called a little child, and having set him in the 
midst that they might consider him attentively, he shewed them 
by the sweetness, docility and modesty visible in its countenance, 
what the temper and dispositions of his disciples ought to be, 
and how dear to him persons of such dispositions are, though ~ B- 
otherwise weak and infirm. The assertion in verse 3d might first 
of all be intended simply to inculcate the necessity of their giv- 
ing up with their mistaken conceits about a secular kingdom and 
glory; but though this may have been its primary object as ap- 
plicable to the present case, it certainly had a much more gener- 
al meaning, and was as much asto say, both to them and to all 
who should hereafter hear thegospel, “‘so far shall ye be from be- » 
coming the greatest in my kingdom, that ye shall not so much as 
enter into it atall, unless ye be like little children; free from 
pride, covetousness and ambition; and resemble them in humility, 
sincerity, docility and disengagement of affection from the 
things of the present life; and he inculcated htmility more es- 
pecially by this argument, that it leads a person directly to that 
greatness which the disciples were ignorantly aspiring after.— 
This method of instruction, by setting a little child in the midst . 
of them, was agreeable to the manner of the Eastern doctors and 
prophets who, in teaching, impressed the minds of their disciples, 
by symbolical actions, as well as by words. Thus (John xx. 22. 
Jesus, by breathing on his apostles, signified that by the invisible 
energy of his power he conferred on them the gifts of his Spirit. 
In Rev. xviii. 21, an angel cast a great stone into the sea, to sig- 
nify the utter destruction of Babylon. By this symbolical ac- 
tion, therefore, of setting a little child in the midst of the disci. 
ples, as well as by his express words, “except ye be converted,” 
&c. our Lord shewed the necessity of being so thoroughly chang- 
ed “ that they should become as little children” if they would 
partake of the blessings of the kingdom of grace here, or of | 
glory hereafter. 
In illustrating this subject, we shall in the First place, endeav- 
our to ascertain from the Bible, in what conversion consists—to 
illustrate our Lord’s assertion of its necessity—and then particu- 
larize some of the effects, which may be viewed as marks or evi- 
dences of a gracious state. 
The First of these topics, to ascertain what coversion, in the a 
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63 
scripture sense of that term, is, will form the subject of the pres 
ent communication. 

As there are some things which, in the opinion of many, pass 
currently for conversion which have no good claim to the name, 
the most successful way, we think, to discover what conversion 
really is, will be, First, to shew, what it is not; and then Second, 
positively, what it is. We observe then negatively— 

Ist. A change from a quiet, tranquil state, to a state of ungov- 
ernable agitation of mind and convulsion of body, is not conver- 
sion. These violent agitations of mind and body, which in dif- 
ferent periods of the church have appeared, and been represented 
by many as the fruit of an extraordinary pouring out of the Spirit 
of God among the dry bones, we cannot but judge so unfavoura- 
bly of, as to pronounce them dangerous delusions, when rested in 
as the operations of the Divine Spirit, or as symptoms of the com- 
mencement and progress of his saving work. But however God 
may over-rule such extraordinary appearances for exciting a real 
concern about religion, either in the subjects or the witnesses of 
such commotions; or however the children of God themselves may 
eatch the contagion, and be fora while deluded by it; yet, such 
persons as conclude, from their being the subjects of such uncom- 
mon work, that they are converted and sure of heaven, and have 
no other evidence to rest upon as a foundation of their hopes, are, 
we hesitate not to say, total strangers both to true conviction and 
conversion. It is a good rule, that applies, we apprehend, to 
physics, morality and religion, that mankind should never go in 
quest of remote, preternatural or supernatural causes, when canu- 
ses more obvious and adequate can be discovered to account for 
any rare or uncommon occurrences. ‘Though the convulsed con- 
dition into which persons have fallen during the preaching of 
the word, be so strange as to baffle all the conjectures of those 
who are not willing to consider it as a supernatural work; yet 
this will not prove any thing in its behalf, because a little ac- 
quaintance with the history of diseases and of medicine, will 
shew, that persons who made no pretences to religion have had 
the nervous system so powerfully impressed and their animal spi- 
rits so greatly agitated, as to produce effects not less strange,and 
uncommon and various than those, who because they have under- 
gone such agitations under the preaching of the word, have as- 
cribed them to divine influence. This shews then that this work 
may be accounted for, philosophically, as the result of a terrified, 
tumultuous imagination, producing a violent affection of the 
nerve s. 

But the agency of Satan here may also be great. When he 
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cannot retain sinners in the bands of sleep, he artfully hurries 
them into delusion and enthusiasm. The supernatural impres- 
sions, or new revelations which such persons pretend to, Satan 
makes such a handle of, as to incline them to regard them as a 
whisper from God concerning his secret love, choice and purpose 
to save them. Even persons who evidently continued the slaves 
of sin, have talked of their experiences of this kind; and Satan, 
transformed into an angel of light, has done prodigious mischief 
this way. Such strange commotions then, are neither conversion 
itself, nor any fruit or evidence of it: but even wher they do ac- 
company a saving change, which may sometimes happen, are dis- 
graceful and injurious appendages of it, arising from human in- 
firmity and the devices of Satan. 

In regard to anguish, remorse and terror of mind, these gene- 
rally precede real conversion; and it is desirable to see those who 
were fast asleep in sin, awakened from their spiritual lethargy 
and enquiring the way to be saved; yet it is a fact, meriting our 
serious recollection, that conviction or terror, is not conversion, 
nor even every change from these to a state of peace and hope; 
yea, No persons are more hopeless in their impenitency than those 
who think themselves converted because they have been troubled 
and afraid. What can mere distress, alarm or conviction do for 
you? What did they for Cain, Saul, or Judas? “So that,” as 
one has well observed, “ the workings of legal terror, unaccom- 
panied with believing views of Christ, in persons under a gospel 
dispensation, are rather the workings of inexcusable enmity, ig- 
norance and unbelief, than hopeful signs of conversion.” But 
let not cold, empty professors plume themselves ona bare profes- 
sion, because they are free from these painful and tumultuous agi- 
tations of body or mind. If they who undergo such painful 
alarms nevertheless come short, what shall be thought of you who 
are settled upon your lees, and never lay to heart your guilt and 
danger. If you have so little concern for your souls as to feel no 
interest in the truth of the gospel; yea, if you regard it not as 
that on which you must venture your souls for eternity, your case 
is dreadfully secure and dangerous. ‘‘ Peace in sin, is a most in- 
fallible mark that God is no longer with you; for if the Spirit of 
God had not ceased striving with you, you would feel in your 
criminal souls, always some trouble and anxiety, dread and dis- 
trust. Thus, by securely trusting to your state of peace in sin, 
you comfort yourselves on that which ought to excite your justest 
fears. The most deplorable signs of your being condemned al- 
ready, form in your mind the most solid foundation of your hope! 
Trust in sin is the most terrible chastisement with which God can 
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punish a sinner. Tremble, if not yet quite past feeling, for this 
calm is the forerunner of a shipwreck. You are stamped with 
the mark of a reprobate. Thus I would wish to guard you both 
against security in sin and against trusting to convictions of sin. 
W oe to sinners that are at ease in Zion, for when you say, peace, 
peace, then sudden destruction as a whirlwind cometh upon you. 

2d. Conversion does not consist in changing one vicious mode 
of living for another, nor in any outward relinquishment of obvi- 
ous vices, and a strict attention to morals. Some persons have 
all along maintained such visible purity of morals that they do 
not need an outward reformation from notorious vices, and yet 
these very persons must undergo the change meant by conversion, 
or else they cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. Besides, 
would our Lord in the text, have used such a solemnity of intro- 
duction, such emphasis of expression, such a strong symbolical 
action as the setting of a child in the midst of the disciples, if he 
only meant to tell them, that a wicked man could not be an heir 
of heaven unless he amended his life? Who ever supposed it, 
except avowed infidels and libertines. Conversion is not a par- 
tial but total, not and outward but an inward forsaking of sin 
also; but it is only as a man forsakes all sin and turns to the way 
of all God’s commandments, that he deserves the name of a real 
convert. A man may reform in many respects without undergo- 
ing any change of heart. The pressure of some circumstances 
may compel a man to alter his mode of life, and turn from one 
virtuous mode of living, into one more congenial to his new cir- 
eumstances. A profligate having spent his fortune, from being a 
spendthrift inay become a miser. A drunkard may become sober, 
because his constitution is destroyed, or he cannot procure the in 
toxicating draught. A lewd person may become chaste, because 
he is debilitated by age, or worn out with disease. And because 
it is not in his power to act otherwise. Timemay abate theardour 
ff mad passions—when the bloom of youth is effaced he may 
become a little more sedate—may leave off certain loose practices, 
but he will not hereby be converted, hisheart will not be chan- 
ged. He willstill be worldly, ambitious, sensual, and volup- 
tuous. He may still have the vicious dispositions without in- 
dulging in them to excess. View all the souls who through age 
alone have withdrawn from the pleasures of sin, and who have 
changed, only from a regard to external decency, and under a dif- 
ferent exteriors you see the same relish for iniquity, the same 
inclinations, the same ardour for pleasure,—a youthful heart in a 
changed and worn out body. Imagination dwells upon and de- 
lights in reviewing ajl the sinful pleasures which time and age 
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have wrested from us. Blooming youth and all its attendant 
amusements are regarded with envy,all which things are entered 
into, so far as they can be thought in any degree compatible with 
that sedateness proper to advanced age; pretexts are formed for 
still mingling in certain pleasures with decency and without be. 
ing exposed to public ridicule. Thus it appears that persons may 
reform in various respects, may cease from vice and practice seve- 
ral virtues, and thus acquire a fair exterior, whilst corruptions 
remain in their hearts unsubdued.. Now you must observe here 
that Iam so far from condemning this outward reformation that 
I think the smallest reformation is desirable and beneficial to 
society, yea, and every converted person does reform outwardly. 
But what I observe is, that persons may thus reform, and be out- 
wardly moral and decent, whilst they have never yet entered 
into the kingdom of God by regeneration. Paul, whose conver- 
sion and apostleship, whose whole life makes such a remarkable 
figure in the pages of the New Testament, is an instance full in 
point to prove what I now say. Before his conversion he was 
distinguished by zeal for the traditions of his fathers, by the 
strictness of his profession asa Pharisee, by his punctual obser- 
vance of the ceremonial institutions, and his sincere obedience to 
the moral law; all these he once counted his gain, in them he 
boasted and confided. Yet this strict moral man, who touching 
the law was blameless, was at this time, as every body knows, in 
an unconverted state, which surely he would not have been, had 
outward decency of moral conduct and conversion to God been 
synonymous and convertible terms. Men of corrupt principles, 
often perform actions ostensibly good with a sinister design, 
therefore they remain still base and their conduct detestable, 
because it is the motives from which a man acts which determines 


the merit or demerit of his actions. Whence it appears that con- 


version cannot be the same thing as the performance of materially 
virtuous actions, otherwise conversion would be the performance 
of an actionthough good in itself, yet a bad action in truth, be- 
cause proceeding froma bad motive. Herod heard John the 
Baptist preach, feared that holy man, and did many things gladly, 
was, it is probable, considerably reformed, yet he was not a con- 
verted man; for Herod and his men of war set the Saviour at 
nought. Let persons therefore beware of building on their own 
righteousness, which are all as filthy rags, which are a founda- 
tion totally insufficient. 

3d. A change from a heretical, erroneous church or creed, to 
an orthodox one, is not conversion. A change from atheism, 
Judaism, infidelity or idolatry, to Christianity, is indeed, in popu 
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lar language, called conversion. It is all that is meant by the 
term, when it is used by the philosophical unbeliever. Thereare 
instances of persons who at first have held, and maintained the 
fundamental doctrines of the gospel, but have receded from them, 
and have not stopped in their retrogade course,till they have trav- 
elled through innumerable clouds of heresy and error, and have 
at last settled, if not in atheism, at least in what they call the re- 
ligion of nature, of reason and philosophy. But let us suppose a 
person making a contrary progress, still it will hold true, thata 
man may pass through changes of this kind, till he has tried all the 
modes of religion that have been known on earth, and yet at last 
be excluded as unconverted and unclean, from the kingdom of 
heaven. It is an affecting truth, that there are many who know 
and profess the truth, can talk familiarly about its leading doc- 
trines, whilst the truth is with them never more than a cold and 
barren speculation; and whilst they themselves are, for all their 
knowledge and logical acumen, egregious fools in the sight of 
God. Aman may have accurate notions of the system of reveal- 
ed truth, may know it in all its bearings and dependencies, may 
be captivated by the beauty and order of the whole system; yea, 
he may have it as his fixed judgment, that the Christian religion 
is most excellent and worthy of God, that the spiritual things re- 
vealed to us are incomparably the most worthy of our esteem, 
without feeling the force of truth, and giving to spiritual things 
a preference in his affections. The former is a degree of illumi- 
nation, the latter only is conversion: for there isa vast difference 
between knowing and feeling sin and spiritual things. We may 
know of ourselves, may be well principled and abound in correct 
notions, but. it is the spirit only that maketh us feel. ‘The scrip- 
ture is unto us what the star was to the wise men, given to con- 
duct us to the Saviour; but if we spend all our time in gazing up- 
on it, observing its motions and admiring its splendor, without 
being led to Christ by it, the use of it will be lost to us.”” And his 
is the case of many who know the doctrine of the Bible, and that 
very accurately too, though the gospel still continues hid to them. 
What Job says of the vulture, chapter xxviii. 7, will apply to 
such, “there is a path which the vulture’s eye hath not seen.” — 
The sight of the vulture is proverbial for its acuteness and 
strength; but it wasan unclean bird. The wordsof Job may be 
accommodated to the casé before us, and afford us this useful hint; 
“although men of critical discernment, may attain to great ad- 
vances by mere dint of study,in the developement of the doctrines 
of grace; yet so long as they continue in their natural state, there 
will ever be a certain essential something not known or expe 
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riehced—or, such cannot by the utmost exertion of natural abili 

ties apprehend, not being themselves apprehended, as the apostle 
says, of God. Let none of us imagine then that because we may 
have embraced sound sentiments, and have consistent views of 
divine truth, that this is a certain proof of the safety of our state; 
for we may be wise in theory, and right in doctrinal principles, 
while the state of our hearts is fatally wrong, and the tenour of 
our conduct a scandal to the great Redeemer’s cause. You may 
attend on an evangelical ministry, be a member of the purest visi- 
ble church, and have a seat at the Lord’s table, and after all die 
unconverted and be eternally lost. Think then, O carnal profes- 
sor, what a shocking figure you must make if at last you should 
perish. Heartily might we prefer to stand in the list of heathens 
at the day of judgment, rather than in that of many nominal 
Christians. ‘ This is the condemnation, that light hath come into 
the world and men loved darkness rather than the light, because 
their deeds were evil.” With what ardour should this considera- 
tion teach us to pray, “ that as the sun in the firmament conveys 
light and heat in his beams, so may Christ shine upon us and be 
savingly revealed in us, to enlighten, warm, transform and spi- 
titualize our souls, and that by this new light and saving view 
of the Redeemer, new qualities and dispositions may be wrought 
inus. And here again I would repeat the observation already 
made, that sound knowledge is necessary amd valuable; but that 
such knowledge is not conversion, because many persons under- 
stand the truth who are never converted. Having made these 
remarks to prevent mistakes on this very important subject, we 
are now to state positively in what true conversion consists. 

[To be continued. 
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For the Religious Monitor. 





REDEEMING THE TIME. 
EpHEsians v. 16—Couuossians. iv. 4. 

“ The word “ redeeming” is derived from a word which signi- 
fies a forum, where the public assemblies of the people were held; 
but the chief design of which was for the meeting of people to 
buy andsell. The literal meaning of the Greek word is, to buy 
out of or fromy, to gain. The word rendered “time,” denotes 
due, proper season and opportunity. The language is borrowed 
from merchants who anxiously oles the wares exposed to sale 
at the time of full market, and whesoccupy, or fill up every op- 
portunity in buying out of or from it, in making advantageous 
purchases during the hours of business. ‘Transferring this lan 
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guage from its primitive and literal meaning, Gregory Nazian- 
zen has called our whole life, as it were, a market, the season ot 
which, if once past, there remains no further opportunity of pur- 
chasing what we want. When applied to moral and religious 
subjects, as is done in the text at the head of this article, the lan- 
guage intimates that it is our duty to gain or protract time and 
opportunity as much as possible, by prudent and blameless con- 
duct, that we may do the more good; or in other words, that we 
should make the most of the time which providence grants us— 
make a short time appear long, by crowding it, as it were, with 
every possible act of mercy, justice, piety and charity. 

It is not more consonant to the laws of the material world, that 
heavy bodies should fall to the ground, or that the mountain rivu- 
let should descend into the valley, than it is to the constitution 
of man, that he should act as well as think. Or, as soon may you 
expect to see the waters of the Hudson returning towards their 
source, the mighty cataract of Niagara reascending the lofty 
precipice over which its tumultuous flood is continually rolling, 
or those bodies called projectiles, not only deviate from the curvi- 
linear path which the force of gravity compels them to describe, 
but absolutely return into the mouth of the projecting engine, as 
expect to find in such an animal as man that vis inertie, or want 
of activity which is one of the general properties of matter— 
But is the incessant action or exertion of animal powers and men- 
tal faculties, what the apostle means by “ redeeming time ?”— 
No; the redeeming of time, in the sense of the apostle, is not the 
mere filling of it up, but doing it according to the will of God, 
the filling it up with duty. What Christian will say that that 
man redeems his time, who fills it up in the pursuits of volup- 
tuousness, of fame, of power, of riches, in struggling from day 
to day to climb the tree of temporal preferment, vainly imagining 
to sit on the calm, peaceful and flourishing top of it. 

The various methods in which the young, the middle-aged and 
the hoary-headed, kill time, instead of redeeming it, would open 
up a field much more extensive than we can at present travel 
over. We shall therefore restrict ourselves to a brief sketch of 
certain ways in which some men called philosophers and literati, 
choose to dispose of the days, months and years of which the short 
span of their lives are made up; and then close this paper with 
exhibiting the very singular contrast between the impressions, 
uses and conclusions, arising from the same common fact, viz: the 
shortness of time, in the case of heathen and christian writers. 

The pleasure and the profit reaped in exploring the stores of 
@recian and Roman literature, in conversing with the ancient 
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dead, in cultivating a taste for the liberal arts, constitute an in 

tellectual Inxury unknown to the sons of folly, of mirth, and of 
voluptuousness. “A man’s wisdom maketh his face to shine.”— 
By it, he may be “ eyes to the blind and feet to the lame.” Ci- 
cero thus beautifully expresses the advantages of philosophical 
and literary pursuits: “‘ These studies,” says he, “ are adapted to 
all ages, times and places; they invigorate the minds of the young, 
delight and amuse the old, adorn prosperity, afford a sanctuary in 
adversity, delight at home, out of doors are no entanglement, 
lodge all night with us; if the possessor travel to foreign coun- 
tries, they accompany him; if he live in the country, thither they 
go and dwell! with him.” Granting, therefore, to studies so rea- 
sonable, manly and useful, every praise which they can justly 
claim, we must yet boldly affirm that the man who makes them 
the chief business of life, does not redeem time in the sense of 
the apostle. Though a man had faith to remove mountains, and 
a high degree of all sorts of knowledge, from the stars that sparkle 
in the sky down to the minutest objects in nature, or possessed 
the highest outward privileges, he would still be an egregious 
fool, according to the maxims of Christianity, so long us he should 
be ignorant of that glorious Person, whom “to know is eternal 
life.” Yes, real piety, springing from union to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is the highest dignity and truest ornament of man. “ Re- 
joice in this,” said Christ to his apostles, “that your names are 
written in heaven.” “ Blessed,” said a certain woman to Christ, 
“ is the womb that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast suck- 
ed. But he said, Yea, rather blessed are they that hear the word 
of God and keep it.” All others, whatever their attainments be, 
fail in attaining the sovereign good of man. And to them we 
may justly apply the emphatic exclamation of the Roman sa- 
tirist :— 

“ Ocuras homini! O quantum est in rebus inane !””* 


Grotius, Salmasius, and many others of great acuteness and 
profound erudition, bewailed that they had lost a world of time 
in learned trifles. Indeed, on such frivolous questions are years 
of learned labour thrown away, that one is irresistibly tempted 
to affirm of much of the philosophy and learning of every age, 
what Horace, imitating, or rather copying Terrence, says of the 
affronts, suspicions, quarrels, parleys, &c. of lovers, “ if you pre- 
tend to fix by reason, things so uncertain you act much as wisely 


* Thus translated by Drummond :— 
Unhappy men lead lives of care and pain, 
heir joys how fleeting, and their hopes how vain | 
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as if you aimed at running mad with reason.’ Are not vain 
speculations and ludicrous questions, (scarcely a whit more impor- 
tant than those which Tiberius in his privacy at Caprea, discussed 
with the literary buffoons of his court; such as, who was the mo- 
ther of Hecuba? what species of music was sung by the Syrens?) 
still the order of the day with many literati. For, can a man cast 
a glance of his eye at the squabbles of grammarians, critics and 
rhetoricians about the rules of their respective arts, at their la- 
bours to find out the pedigree and kindred of a little word, at 
their prating about various readings, accents, longs and shorts? 
can he listen to the strange positions and barbarous vocables with 
which books of logic and metaphysics are stuffed, to the intrica- 
cies and chicanery of jurists and pleaders, or view chemists “ la- 
bouring in the fire and wearying themselves with any vanity?” 
and forbear to exclaim, O wretched taste! O scandalous waste 
of time and talent! ‘“‘How long, ye simple ones, will ye love 
simplicity, and fools hate knowledge?” ‘“ Time destroyed,” as 
Young says, “is suicide, where more than blood is spilt.” What 
though men gain their point in a multitude of frivolous enqui- 
ries, they will die notwithstanding, and all such knowledge per- 
ish with them. ‘“‘ Whether they be tongues, they shall cease, or 
knowledge, it shall vanish away; but charity never faileth.”— 
To man, the chief wisdom is to fear the Lord. Let us account all 
other knowledge loss, “for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

As to the opposite conclusions drawn by different persons from 
the same common circumstance, viz. the shortness of time, they 
shall be noticed very briefly. All know that time is short and 
fleeting; but one man converts this fact into an argument for 
pleasurable and vicious indulgence; whilst another converts it 
into an argument for pious and strenuous preparation for eternity. 
One says, “let us eat and drink for to-morrow we die;”’ the other 
says, the “day of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night, 
therefore let us not sleep as do others, but let us watch and be 
sober.” With what beautiful simplicity do those masters of poet- 
ry, Horace, Juvenal and Persius, speak of the shortness of time ! 
Juvenal, employing the same figure which the sacred writers, 
Isaiah, Peter and James, have done, calls life a hasty little flow- 
er, and a very short portion which hastens to pass away. Gifford 
has thus expressed the meaning of the original: 

For youth, too transient flower, (of life’s short day 
The shortest part,) but blossoms to decay. 
Lo! while we give the unregarded hour 
To wine and revelry, in pleasure’s bower, 
The noiseless foot of time steals swiftly by, 
And ere we dream of manhood, age is nigh Sar. 9h 
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Persius, tmitating Horace, says, Sat. 5th—“ Live mindful of 
death, the hour flies: the time in which I am now speaking is 
taken from thence.” 

The improvement which Horace especially recommends to his 
readers of the shortness of time, is entirely in the spirit of the 
Epicurean philosophy. “Pale death,” he says, “comes and 
knocks with an impartial foot at the tabernacles of the poor, and 
the palaces of the rich,” therefore, “ be wise, drink freely, cut off 
cares and fears, and melancholy, by cheering wine.”’ In his fable 
of the country mouse and the city mouse, (Lib. 2d. Sat 6,) the 
language of the latter to the former may be regarded as truly 
expressing the spirit and conduct of many men in every age who 
are unenlightened by the word and Spirit of God. “ All that 
tread the earth are subject to mortality, neither great nor small 
ean avoid death; therefore, my good friend, let us live merrily, 
and remember that our time is but short.” If heavy calamities 
hang over or fall upon men of such principles, they are considered 
as just so many pungent motives to the more ardent prosecution 
of voluptuous pursuits. We havea remarkable instance of this 
in the case of the Athenians, when daily swept away in great mul- 
titudes by the raging pestilence. Thucydides expressly affirms, 
“that they thought it right to snatch some sudden gusts of plea- 
sure, as their bodies and possessions seemed to be equally granted 
but fora day.” “No fear of the Gods,” he adds, “or law of 
men deterred them; in the former case, thinking it the same 
thing to worship them or not, since they behela all perishing in- 
discriminately: and in the latter case, no one expecting that by 
having lived till a trial happened, he would suffer the punishment 
of his crimes; but they thought that a much greater punishment, 
already decreed, was hanging over them, before the falling of 
which it was reasonable they should have some enjoyment of 
life.’ ‘TTo the same purpose, Plutarch relates that Antony and 
Cleopatra, when their affairs became desperate, gave themselves 
over to wild dissipation and continual riot, and formed parties of 
pleasure consisting of such persons as professed a resolution to 
die, rather than to fall into the hands of Augustus. 

What a pointed contrast is such Epicurean philosophy and con- 
duct to the philosophy of the Bible and the conduct of true 
Christians! ‘See then that ye walk circumspectly, not as fools, 
but as wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil.— 
Wherefore be ye not unwise, but understanding what the will of 
the Lord is. And be not drunk with wine wherein is excess; but 
be filled with the Spirit.” Eph. v. 15,16,17,18. ‘ Wetch,” says 
Christ, “for in such an hour as ye think not, the Son of Man 
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‘ometh.” “ This Isay, brethren, the time is short: it remaineth 
that both they that have wives, be as though they had none; and 
they that weep, as though they wept not; and they that rejoice, 
as though they rejoiced not; and they that buy, as though they 
possessed not; and they that use this world, as not abusing it: for 
the fashion of this world passeth away.” 1 Cor. vii. 29—31. The 
holy scriptures and ecclesiastical histories furnish many examples 
of men whose lives shew that they had thoroughly imbibed the 
spirit of these divine admonitions—whose extraordinary applica- 
fion to sacred studies, and unwearied assiduity in all holy duties, 
are rather to be regarded as prodigies, than as precedents for imi- 
fation. Fromthe period when the Captain of our Salvation 
twelt among us full of grace and truth, performing his wondets 
of mercy and power upon the bodies and the souls of men, down 
to the present time, a continued succession of men have arisen, 
the lustre of whose pious and holy example has shed some rays of 
light through the almost impenetrable gloom that has hung over 
the face of the moral world. How immense the labours of mind 
and body of an Athanasius and an Augustine! Malancthon says 
of Luther, “that he had seen him im a state of good health to 
ontinue four days together without eating or drinking at all, and 
tor many days together to content himself with a little bread and 
a herring.” The complicated daily labours of Calvin, and many 
thers we read of, appear almost incredible. And nearer our 
2wn times who cannot admire the great diligence, exactness and 
piety of a Doddridge! I readily confess that no character on 
earth appears more truly great, and venerable, and useful, than 
a discreet, laborious and faithful pastor, watching for the souls of 
tis flock as onethat must give an account, and holding out to 
their imitation in his own life, an animating example of all that is 
pure, and good, and lovely, and of good report. And would to 
‘sod, that all our clergy stood acquitted from the charge of an in- 
dolent waste of time; that to all of them belonged the characters 
st a scriptural bishop; that they were always found at their posts, 
visiting and teaching from house to house; “‘ instant in season and 
ut of season, reproving, rebuking, exhorting, with all long suf- 
{fring and doctrine ;”’ praying over the sick; longing after the sal- 
vation of their hearers, till Christ be formed in them the hope of 
gtory. But whata pest and disgrace to the Christian name, is a 
Taughty, frivolous, indolent, lukewaym, clergyman! “His very 
Tifeis one continued erime,” 8. 
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Selections. 


ROMAINE ON PSALMODY. 


{The following extracts from Romaine’s Essay on Psalmody, 

for which we are indebted to the kindness of a friend, will put our 
readers in possession of the sentiments of a very eminent and 
learned English divine of the last century on this subject. It 

gives us pleasure to state, that this subject begins to excite more 
enquiry among the American Churches; for we are satisfied that 
unpartial investigation is all that is necessary to the prevalence 

of correct sentiments. If any of our readers could furnish us with 

the “ Declaration of the Westminster Assembly, published July ; 
V7th, 1645, from which an extract is given in the 13th and 14tl 

pages of our last number, they will oblige the 


Ep. Rex. Mon.] 

Min any Breruren 

We are the creatures of God, dependent on him for being and 
for well-being. He gives us all our faculties, both of mind and 
body, and he requires us to use them in his service, and to his ” 
glory. This is our bounden duty. Ii is the peculiar dignity of 
man, who never acts more nobly than when he employs the 
powers bestowed upon him to the pratse of the giver. None oi 


them should be useless, but each should be exerted, whenever ar 
opportunity offers of glorifying God. 

in the common actions of life, this may, and should be done 
the rule is, “ Whether ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, d 
all to the glory of God,” but it is far more needful ino spiritual 
matters, which have an iminediate relation to God and his wor 


ship. These he has app simted to be the means of shew ing fort! 
his praise. Among them singing of Psalms is not the least. It is 
frequently commanded, and wiih a promise—faithful is he 
who hath promised—he will render the means effectual to an 
swer the end. When believers employ the faculties of soul and 
body in singing of his goodness and greatness, he does accept the 
service and testifies his acceptance. He does indeed communi 
cate to them, by his Spirit, joy and peace, and he renders singing 
to the Lord, with melody in the heart, the means of increasing 
the melody and joy. 

But where Js such singing?’ In what church? Among what 
people? There are some. May their number increase. It is 
worth while to try to increase them, especially as this ordmance 
is so much neglected. The holy affections, which should be 
stirred up by so heavenly an exercise, are generally damped by 
it. When it is performed with coldness and indifference, how 
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an it produce sensations suitable to such exalted means of grace! 
or when contempt is put upon it, how can it convey any of the 
promised blessings? 

Many things nave contributed to the present neglect and abuse 
of this ordinance, and | have been led to the following reflections 
in order to try to bring it again into repute. Happy, indeed, 
shall I think myself, if the Lord should be pleased to make use of 
them, as any way conducive to the singing of his praises with 
the understanding; I shall pray and labour for it; may he give 
his abundant blessing 

One of the first and great causes of neglecting the singing o! 


Psalms, seems to have arisen from not attending to 


f he Subject of the BR 0k of Pealms 


The testimony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy: for to him 


J i r 

sive all the prophets witnes With one voice they speak of his 
wonderfui person, of his divine undertakings, and of his complete 
ind eternal saivation. If is the spirit of their writings to revea! 
ind to teach the good knowledge of the Lord. Whoever under 
stands them perfectly, will find the prophets treating of th 
‘oming of Immanual in the flesh, as clearly asthe evangelists.— 
When this most blessed event w be accomplished ia the fal 
ness of time,a New Testament witn filled with the Holy 
Ghost, prophesied, saying Blessed be the Lord God of Israe! 


tor he hat cording to his promise visited and redeemed his 
people und hath raised up an horn of salvation for us im the 
house of his servant D: vid, as he spake by the mot th of his holy 
prophets, which have been since the world began.”” The Lord 


never left himself without witness 


> 


Ever since the world began 
he had prophets, who foretold whi: 


t Christ was to be and to dé 
who testified beforehand of the sufferings of Christ,and the glory 
that shouid follow 

This is the subject of the book of Psalms. It treats of Christ 
ind contains the praises of the Father’s love, and of the Spirit’s 
grace, as they were manifested in the person and work of Jesus 
Christ The salvation of sinners through him is the greatest dis 
play of the covenant mercies of the eternal Three: therefore the 
Psalms celebrate his wonderful person, and his divine underta- 
kings—they describe his obedience and sufferings—his conflicts 
with, and victories over, all his 
iscension—his sitting upon the 
worlds, visible and invisible—his gathering together, and perfec- 
ting the number of his elect—his coming at the last day to judge 
men and angels—and the glory which he will bestow upon his 


enemies—his resurrection and 
throne, the great king of all 
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redeemed, when they shall be with him, and like him, kings anf 
priests unto God and his Father, and shall reign with him forever. 
What subject can be more noble in itself than this: here are 
the greatest transactions of the greatest personages that possibly 
can be the ever blessed Trinity purposing and covenanting to 
bring many sons unto glory displaying their wisdom, and 
love, and power, in an infinite degree, through the incarnation, 
obedience,, and sufferings of the God-man, Jehovah Jesus, and 
through the effectual grace of the Holy Spirit, calling and bring- 
ing the elect to experience the Father’s love to them by faith in 
the Son’s perfect salvation, and then guiding them safe by his 
council and might unto the glory provided for them. This won 
derful theme is treated of in the book of Psalms, in a manner 
suitable to its dignity—it is not only spoken of, but also celebra- 
ted—not merely described, but also praised. The language 
therefore is exalted. The sentiments are sublime. The poetry 
is divine. And no wonder: the author is equal to the subject.— 
He is capable of extolling the mercies of that covenant, which 
reaches from eternity to eternity, and of extolling them accor 








ding to their true greatness. The Psalms are the composition of 


the all-wise Spirit: for the Holy Ghost spake by the mouth o! 
David, and of the other inspired penmen. He guided both their 
hearts and their hands. The sentiments and the words are his 

for the prophecy came not in the old time by the will of man, but 
holy men of God, spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost 
—they spake as he moved them—they indited the Psalms under 
his inspiration. The praises therein given of the person and 
work of the ever blessed Immanuel are not human, but truly 
divine. What may not be expected from such an author? Who 
is by essential union one in the Godhead with the Father and the 
Son, and who is by his office to testify of Jesus, and to glorify 
Jesus. If the Psalms be read under his influence, they will b« 
found equal to the subject, in every view suited to exalt the in 

carnate God, and, if they be sung with grace in the heart, they 
will increase the faith and hope of every devout worshipper.— 
There are several Psalms which are applicable to none but Jesus 
Christ, and many expressions which could not be truly spoken by 
any one, but him who was God and man in one Christ. Many 
will receive new lustre and emphasis, when viewed in the same 
light. The proper Psalms, which are appointed to be read on 
the festivals, do certainly treat of the birth, death, resurrection 

and ascension of the Lord Christ, and of the coming of the Holy 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost, in consequence of Christ’s ascen 

sion: for, says he, “If I go not away the Comforters will nor 
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come unto you; butif I go away, I will send him unto you.’— 
Our reformers certainly understood those proper Psalms to be 
descriptive of Christ, and took them in the same sense our Lord 
ind his apostles did; who have quoted the book of Psalms eighty- 
two times. Their manner of quoting it demonstrates, that they 
took it for granted it was written concerning Christ. Indeed 
many passages cannot be applied to any one, but to him: for in- 
stance—he appeals to God to be tried according to his innocence 
to be rewarded according to his righteousness—he desires to be 
judged according to the cleanness of his heart and hands—could 
any one of ussay, “Search me to the bottom, O God, and know 
my heart: try me, and know my thoughts, and see if there be any 
way of wickednessin me?” All have sinned. All we like sheep 
have gone astray, and if we were to be tried according to the 
holy law by a heart-searching God, every mouth would be stop- 
ned, and all the world would become guilty before him. O what 
would become of the best of us, if God were to judge us as we 
ire. The cxixth Psalm is a description of the love of Christ to 
the law, his study in it and his perfect observance of it. O what 
tove have I unto thy law~—with my whole heart have I sought 
thee—I have not departed from thy judgments—* I have sworn’? 
(with the oath of the covenant) ‘‘ and I will perform it, that } 
will keep thy righteous judgments.” Are not these the peculiay 
lescriptions of the work of the God-man, in which he wasalone, 
ind of the people there was none with him—any more than there 
was in the offering for sin, when he trod the wine-press alone, 
and of the people there was none with him, of which the xIth 
Psalm treats,any more than there was in bringing in an everlasting 
righteousness, for which the church praises him in several Psalms, 
particularly in xxi, and will triumph in his righteousness, fos 
evermore. The glory ts his. No offering, no righteousness, but 
is can save: the praises therefore of the great salvation of ow 
God, which run through the book of Psalms, are the peculiar 
prerogatives of the King of saints. They are his crown and dia 
dem. The honours are solely his, 1nd he will wear them with 


‘7 ; T . | _ o ‘ - 
unrivalled fame. lis name ts King of kings, and Lord of Jords 


vnd the armies of heaven joliow him with one mind and one heart 


iscrib: if unto him honour and g | ry, and blessi £ and praise, for 


ever and ever. Amen. 

But although the work was eltogether his from first to last 
none being capable of any pert, but he «ho 1s God as well as 
man, yet eternal b!: .sings on hom, ve etd it for us and tor our sal 
vation. His people have ali anterest 1n i n —U in ou 
yature—they have their share in what be d.d ond ered fox 
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them, and they have an unspeakable benefit in what he is now 
doing for them in the presence of the Father. By believing they 
have pardon and peace through his offering on the tree. By be- 
lieving they put on the Lord Jesus Christ, and find acceptance in 
his righteousness. By believing they commit their persons and 
concerns into his hands, and he ever liveth their prevailing inter- 
cessor to obtain for them every needful blessing. Thus they 
learn to trust him, and in trusting, to experience his faithfulness 
He gives them cause to love him, and to rejoice in him. For 
having received a new birth and life in him, they can sing the 
Psalms of his nativity, and join angelsand men in ascribing glory 
inthe highest to the incarnate God. They read of his dying love 
in several Psalms, and they worship him for bearing their sins. 
and shame, and curse, in his body and soul upon the cross: the 
lamb that was slain and redeemed them to God by his blood is the 
constant theme of their grateful songs. When they read or sing 
the Psalms of his resurrection, they look upon him as the first 
fruits of the dead, the earnest of the whole harvest, and with 
grateful hearts they bless him for making, and for keeping them 
alive toGod. They share in all his victories and triumphs, being 
his happy subjects: for he hasa kingdom, which is celebrated 
inmany of the Psalms. These treat of his almighty power t: 

rule all beings and things, and of the sweet sceptre of his love 

by which he governs his willing people. He manifests to them 
the greatness and majesty of his kingdom, so that under his royal 
protection they find deliverance from the temptations to sin, and 
from the miseries of sin, and through his special love he gives 
them here in the kingdom of his grace a happiness, which all the 
kingdoms of the world, and the glory of them, cannot possibly 
give. They live happy indeed: for he makes them sing of the 
good of his chosen: they do rejoice in the gladness of his nation 
and they glory in his inheritance. These are high privileges: 
but they are only the earnests of that kingdom, which endureth 
for ever. O what glorious things are spoken of thee, thou city 
of God, in which the great king delighteth to dwell, and to mani 

fest his glory. Wonderful things are written of this everlasting 
kingdom in the book of Psalms with which his happy subjects 
mix faith, and can then sing them with a hope full of glory and 
immortality. The Psalms throughout so describe the King of 
saints, that they who partake of his grace may find in them con 

tinual exercise of their faith, and continual improvement of it 

for they have an interest in all he was, and in all he is. Was his 
trust in God unshaken? They hope he will make theirs stedfast 

Was his walk holy, harmless, and undefiled? They depend on 
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him for strength to tread inhis steps. Were His tempers per 

fectly holy?’ They admire his example, and through his Spirit 
they daily put off the old man, and put on the new. Was he 
carried through the greatest sufferings with entire resignation?— 
They look up under all their trials for his promised support. Has 
he all his enemies under his feet? They are waiting in joyful 
hope for the fruit of his conquest. Is he now in our nature in 
the highest glory? It is promised them, their eyes shall see the 
king in his beauty. O blessed prospect! They shall soon be 
with him, and like him too, when they shall see him as he is.— 
‘The Psalms are so written of Christ, that every believer may find 
comfort in what he reads orsings. Christ being the head of the 
body the church, all the members do share with their head in 
what he is and has, in his incarnation, life and death, resurrection 
and intercession, yea, they shall live and reign with him for ever 
and ever. 

Thus believers look upon the Psalms. They consider them as 
treating of the glorious person and work of the God-man, and 
considering themselves in him, as members under him their Head 
quickened by his Spirit, and receiving all the blessings of spirit 
ual life out of his fulness, they can understand and sing the 
praises of Immanuel, with melody in their hearts; for they can 
apply to themselves the benefit of his atonement and righteous- 
ness, of his intercession and glory, and this renders the Psalms 
precious, and singing them an high ordinance. Their God does 
meet them and bless them im singing Psalms. While they ex 
press their love to him he communicates his love to them, and 
they have fellowship with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ by the Spirit. 

But this will be more evident from considering some particu 
lars relating to the subject; such as 


The Scripture names of the Psalms. 

There are three Hebrew names often used in the titles of thie 
Psalms, which the Septuagint have translated Psalms, Hymns, and 
Songs. The word rendered by them hymns is Thehilim, which 
is the running title to this book, expressive of the general desigu 
and is an abridgement of the whole matter. It comes from 4 
Hebrew word, that signifies the brisk motion of light, shining 
and putting itssplendour upon any object, and this makes it brigh! 
and illustrious. Hence comes the propriety of the word, as it is 
used to praise, which is to set an object in the light; that the rays 
‘shining upon it may render it splendid and beautiful, and thereby 
gborious, and praiseworthy. Suchare the Psalms. They are rays 
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of light—Enlighteners, (if I might use such a word, and it is the 
literal sense of the Hebrew hymns) intended to manifest the 
glory of the person, and to shew forth the praises of the work of 
the God-Jesus: for light in its various uses in nature, is the ap- 
pointed emblem of the Lord Christ. He is distinguished by this 
name throughout the Old Testament; and he applied all the pas- 
sages to himself in the New, when he declared—*I am the light 
of the world”—‘“TI am not anly the Creator of light in the mate- 
rial world, but also in the spiritual world—darkness covers the 
earth, and gross darkness the people, until I, the light of life, 
arise upon their souls: and when J come with healing in my rays, 
in that day shall the deaf hear my words, and the eyes of the 
blind shall see out of obscurity and out of darkness.” 

Jesus gives eyes to see with, and light to see by: he opens the 
eyes of the understanding and makes spiritual objects visible: so 
that, whoever is enlightened with saving knowledge, has it all 
from him, and it should all lead to him. He is the bright day 
star which shines throughout the volume of revelation; but in 
no part with clearer rays than in the book of Psalms. Here he is 
exalted in his meridian glory: for the whole scripture does not 
give greater light into what he was to be, and to do, and to suf 
ter, his life, his temper, his employment from his tender age until 
his crucifixion, than is to be found in those divine hymns: nor 
are there any more full descriptions of his passion, death, resur 
rection, ascension, and his kingdom which ruleth over all. In 
the Psalms, he himself read and meditated day and night, while 
he was growing in wisdom and stature. Andin them will every 
true believer meditate, that he may have more of the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God, as it shines in the person of 
Jesus Christ. As the eyes of his understanding are more enlight 
ened with this saving truth, he will more happily enjoy in his 
heart the benefits of the humiliation and exaltation of the incar 
nate Jehovah. May this, reader, be thy happy case: may every 
Pslam be as the shining light, leading thee to a growing knowl 
edge of Jesus, and shining on clearer still unto the perfect day 

Zemer is another Hebrew word which the Septuagint trans 
tates Psalms; as a verb, it signifies to cut and prune trees, asa 
noun, it is a branch cut off, and pruned, and by way of eminence, 
the Branch, the man whose name is the Branch, who was known 
and distinguished by this title in the scripture. He was the eter 
nal God, and he was in the fulness of time to be made flesh, and 
to be cut off, but not for himself. This was the great transaction 
in the everlasting covenant—‘ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
fZech. ui. 7, 8.) Behold I will bring forth my servant the 
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Branch,” the promised branch which was to spring from the root 
of Jesse; andagain, Zech vi. 12,13. “ Thus speaketh the Lord 
of hosts, Behold the man whose name is the Branch, and he shall 
grow up out of his place, and he shall build the temple of the 
Lord, (in which the Godhead shall reside) even he shall build 
the temple of the Lord, and he shal) bear the glory, and shall sit 
and shall rule upon his throne, and he shall be a priest upon his 
throne, and the counsel of peace shall be between them both,” 
between Jehovah and the Branch: for the Branch having grown 
up in his place was in the temple of his body to ratify the coun- 
sel of peace; he was to establish it in his life, and to fulfil it in 
his death, and having by dying conquered death, and him that 
had the power of death, he was to rebuild the temple of the Lord 

as he said untothe Jews—‘‘ Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will build it up; which he fulfilled by building up the 
temple of his body natural, and thereby he demonstrated that he 
will in due time perfectly complete the temple of his body mys 

tical, which is his church: for he is a head to all his members.— 
He quickens them by his grace, and actuates them by his influ- 
ence. By union with him they live, by communion with him 
they grow. His Spirit breathes through the church, which is his 
body, and enables the members to grow up into him in all things 
who is the head even Christ; whereby he teaches them, and it is 
1 great partof their growth, how to acknowledge their obliga 

tions with increasing humility to their glorified Head. He ren 

ders the salvation of Jesus finished upon the cross, the sweet sub 

ject of their spiritual song. His dying love they would kee; 
ever in mind; they would have it always warm upon their hearts 
ind always upon their tongues. His passion on the tree is their 
never ceasing theme: God forbid, say they, that we should glory 

except in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. In this they glory 

and in this alone, with their voices, and with every musical in 

strument, but chiefly with the melody of their hearts, they en 

deavour to praise him, who was slain, and hath redeemed them 
unto God by his blood. It becometh them well in the house of 
their pilgrimage, thus to sing the triumphs of the worthy Lamb: 
for it is to be in their Father’s house the most blessed subject of 
their endless song. The ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands of angels, and the great multitude which 
no man could number of all nations and kindreds and people 
and tongues, harping with their golden harps, in full concert join 
in praising the crucified Immanuel.—‘ Worthy is the Lamb that 
was slain to receive power andriches, and wisdom and strength 

and honour and glory, and blessing. dmen. Hallelujah.” 
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There is another Hebrew word, SHeR, which the Septuagini 
constantly render a Song, frequently applied to the Psalms. It 
signifies rule and government, and is used for any principality 
among men. Hence it is very properly spoken of him whose 
kingdom ruleth over all. The Prince of Peace is one of his 
high titles. He is called the Prince of the kings of the earth— 
a Prince for ever of whose government and peace there shall 
be noend. To this empire he had an unalienable and indefeasi 
ble right, being in the one Jehovah possessed of the same perfec- 
tions with the Father and the Holy Spirit. But the most com- 
mon view in which the Psalms consider him, is that of the God- 
man, King-mediator, whose principality is the most glorious 
reign of grace. He sits upon his throne freely to bestow all di 
vine blessings upon his redeemed, and he is Messiah the prince 
who was raised to his kinkdom by the covenant of the Eterna! 
Three: in which he engaged to be a surety for his people; and 
in their nature, and in their stead, to satisfy all the offended at 
tributes of the Father, by his holy life and death, and the Father 
engaged to give hima kingdom with all power in heaven and in 
earth. Accordingly in the fulness of time he was manifested in 
the flesh, and for the joy that was set before him, he endured the 
cross, and despised the shame, and is set downatthe right hand 
of the throne of God. He is greatly exalted, far above all prin 
cipality and power, and might and dominion, and everey name 
that is named, not only in this world, but also in that which is te 
come. The once crucified is now the enthroned Jesus, King of 
kings, and Lord of lords, almighty to save his people from all 
their enemies. The glories of Immanuel in this respect are cele 
brated under the name of SHeR, in several of the Psalms. In 
the xlviith Psalm for instance, all the people are called upon to 
elap their hands for joy, and to shout unto God with the voice of 
triumph, because Jehovah Jesus is the great king over all the 
earth. His happy government, under which believers receive 
all their blessings, was to be the constant subject of their grateful 
song. Singing was using words and sounds to express the praises 
of the king of saints, and their joy in him. It was so much the 
ruling and leading subject, that every hymn reminded them of 
Messiah the prince. Whenever they were happy in their hearts 
they expressed it by singing the praises of that most glorious 
person, who was made flesh, humbling himself to be obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross,and who thereby became 
the head of all principality and power. He ruleth the almighty 
immanuel over every creature, and every thing, God-man upon 
his throne, till all his enemies, death itself be destroyed, and then 
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ne will reign with the Father and the Spirit for ever and ever: 
for his reign is everlasting, and of his kingdom there shall be no 
end. 

This was the delightful theme in the book of Psalms. The 
Old Testament saints were never weary, of celebrating Messiah 
their prince, the Lord and Saviour of his people, made an offer- 
ing for their sins, dead, risen, and ascended to his throne. This 
is still the sweetest subject in the church of God. Happy are 
they, who have the Lord Christ ruling over their outward estate. 
Thrice happy they, who have him ruling in their souls. O what 
happiness is it to have set up within them the kingdom of God! 
which is righteousness, peace, and joy inthe Holy Ghost. None 
have greater reason to rejoice with joy and singing, than they 
vho have Christ dwelling in their hearts by faith. It was one 
principal design of those sacred hymns to keep up this holy joy 
hat if any were merry they might sing Psalms and be glad in 
the Lord. Sensible of his tender care and royal protection, with 
vhat joyful lips will they extol their king! They would have 
iil within them to bless his holy name, and would be praising 
Lim with Psalms, and Hymns, and spiritual Songs, rejoicing all 
the way to Zion, and making heavenly melody in their hearts 
into the Lord. 

Chese three names take in the subject of the whole book—the 
inns contain the praises of Immanuel, our sun of righteousness 
ihe Psalms treat of his taking our nature, and in it being cut 
for his people, that through his death they might live—the 
Songs celebrate the glories of his kingdom, both in earth and 
heaven, in tune and eternity. 

( To be concluded in our nezt.) 
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— 
THEORIES OF THE ATONEMENT 

On the doctrine of the atonement, with reference to its extent 
there appears to be four different theories prevailing in the 
vhurches of America, distingushed by the appellations, NuMER 
sOAL, Generar, DEFINITE, and INDEFINITE. 

1. The peculiarities of that theory of the atonement, by some, 
denominated NUMERICAL, are, that it represents the sufferings 
ind death of Christ,as containing anamount of merit,exactly equal 
to the demerit of the sins of the elect: So that if the amount of 
their sins had been greater or less, by but one sin, or by a single 
aggravation of but one sin, the sufferings of Christ must have 
been proportionably greater or less than they were; and that it 
iS Wrong to represent the sufferings of Christ as of infinite value; 
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or that, in intrinsic worth, they are capable of making atonement 
for a single sin more than those for which they were endured.— 
This scheme proceeds on the assumption, that in every sin, there 
is a definite, calculable amount of demerit, and that his can beli- 
quidated only by an equal amount of countervailing merit; in the 
same manner, as a debt is cancelled by the payment of the amount. 
Now, for this representation, we think, the scriptures afford no 
warrant: For, though they speak of sin as a debt, the design 
of this, obviously is, to represent in one point of view, the com- 
plete deliverance of the sinner from the claims of the law, by 
the substitution of the Saviour in his place, who is able and wil- 
ling to answer all its demands against him,—to intimate that his 
deliverance is as real, and complete, and just, as that of the debt- 
or, when his surety satisfies the demands of his creditor against 
him. This, we conceive to be the true design of this metaphor; 
and not to intimate the existence of any analogy between a debt 
and sin, as that in which the precise amount of evil can be ascer- 
tained by any calculation. On the contrary, in reference to its 
true character, and without any figure, it is represented as a crime, 
—a violation of the Divine law,—a rebellion against the Most High 
God. Considered in its various characters and relations, it is an 
evil of infinite magnitude; and though committed by a creature, 
is such that no creature can make an adequate atonement for it. 
No person ever supposes that the demerit of a crime can be made 
the subject of calculation, or that there is any scale by which the 
precise amount of evil can be ascertained; nor is any such calcu- 
lation necessary to the ends of justice. Neither, on the other 
hand, is it ever supposed, that when a criminal suffers for his 
transgressions, there is in his sufferings an amout of merit equal 
to the demerit of his crime. Both these, are things to which cal- 
culation cannot be applied. But justice is done, and the law is 
satisfied, when the punishment which it denounces against its vi- 
olation is inflicted. So itis here. The justice of God is satisfied 
and the law is magnified and made honourable, wheh the curse 
denounced against transgression takes its full effect, and that per- 
fect obedience which it requires is rendered. All this was done 
in the sufferings and obedience of Christ unto death; and we 
have no data in scripture warranting us to say, that less could 
have sufficed for the salvation of but one soul, or that more would 
be necessary if the number of the redeemed were double what it 
is, or extended to the whole human race. 

Another unwarranted principle, that seems to be involved in 
this system, is, that it represents sin as being expiated by certain 
degrees of suffering, On the principles of this theory, a eextaip 
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‘mount of guilt is expiated, by a certain degree of suffering, or 
‘he part of the Saviour, terminating in death. If more guilt ts 
‘o be expiated, an additional quantum of suffering must be in- 
Hlicted; if less, something must be deducted. So that death being 
. thing common to both, it is the difference in the amount of 
suffering that constitutes the difference in the value of the atone- 
ment made. As for example; a certain degree of suffering, ter 
minating in death, is necessary, as an atonement for one sinner 
!o make atonement for another sinner or another sin, or any 
number of these, an increased degree of suffering is all that ifre- 
yuisite; so that that alone which makes atonement for this addi- 
tional guilt, is the additional quantum of suffering. In othex 
words, it is according to the degree of suffering, that the value 
f the atonement, for the expiation of sin, is estimated. But is 
chis agreeable to the representation of scripture? Is it not there 
.niformly declared that it isthe pearu of Christ, under the curse 
‘f the law, by which the atonement is made; without determin 
ng any thing respecting the degrees of suffering that preceded it” 
{I. Asecond theory respecting the atonement, is that, which 
represents Christ as dying for all men, without exception or lim- 
itation, and is known by the designation of a GENERAL atone- 
ment. Among the abettors of this opinion, there is some varicty 
f views. Some maintain that Christ died equally and alike for 
all, thereby removing the guilt of original sin, and rendering 
salvation possible to all, on condition of gospel obedience; tha: 
‘s, Sincere, though imperfect obedience; the atonement making 
up the deficiency: Such are denominated Neonomians. Others 
believe, that we are justified solely on the ground of the right 
wousness of Christ; but that our own faith and obedience and per 
severance in them, is the condition of obtaining this justification. 
And though these are acknowledged to be the work of the holy 
Spirit; yet all men having power to comply with, or effectually 
to resist his operations for the production of them in the soul, it 
still depends upon their own free will, to accept or reject them. 
Such are the views of the Arminian. There are others who 
plead for a general atonement, who believe that while Christ 
died in a special manner for the elect, so as infallibiy to secure 
their salvation, yet in some sense, he died for others also; and 
though this some sense is never accurately defined, it is supposed 
to procure for them the dispensation of the gospel, and is the 
source of the additional blessings and comforts they enjoy under it. 
for the true character of all such blessings as these, enjoyed 
by the unregenerate, we refer our readers to a very able paper is: 
our second volume, pages 188, 224,275. In the mean time, we 
¥ OL. III. 8 
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think it sufficient to state, in opposition to every view of a geu 
eral atonement, that according to the -doctrine of scripture, the 
representation of Christ, his atonement, and intercession, are of 
equal extent. And that as Christ, in the everlasting covenant 

stood engaged only for those who were chosen in him, and given 
to him; and intercedes for them, and not for the world; they, and 
they only, are the persons for whom the atonement was made.—. 
John xvii, throughout. And further, as no blessing which is the 
direct result of the death of Christ, or belongs to his purchase cats 
be enjoyed without union to his person, there is No sense in which 
it can be said, that the atonement extends to them who are no! 
united to him. 

This theory of a general atonement, in one or other of its as. 
aspects, is advocated by all Arminian Methodists and Baptists 
by a great majority, if not by the whole body, of Episcopalians 
and by no inconsiderable portion of Presbyterians in America. 

{II. The theory of the atonement, termed DEFINITE, is th: 
doctrine of the Westminster Confession of Faith, and of all the 
truly orthodox in the Reformation churches. It is the doctrine 
of the Bible. This theory teaches, that in the everlasting cove 
nant, Christ had a certain definite number of mankind sinners 
given to him by his Father to be redeemed, whose surety and sub 
stitute he became, and that in the fulness of time “the Lord Je 
sus, by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself, which h« 
through the eternal Spirit once offered up unto God, hath fully 
satisfied the justice of his Father; and purchased not only recon 
ciliation, but an everlasting inheritance in the kingdom of heav 
en, for all those whom the Father hath given unto him.” (Con 
Faith. Chap. 8, Sec.5.) And “to all those for whom Christ hath 
purchased redemption, he doth certainly and effectually apply 
and communicate the same—in his own appointed and accepted 
time, effectually calling them by his word and Spirit,’ (Con. 
Faith, Chap. 10, Sec. 1.) and that being thus effectually called, he 
also freely justifieth them; “not by infusing righteousness int: 
them, but by pardoning their sins, and by accounting and ‘accept 
ing their persons asrighteous: not for any thing wrought in them, 
or done by them, but for Christ’s sake alone: not by imputing 
faith itself, the act of believing, or any other evangelial obedi 
ence to them, astheir righteousness; but by imputing the obedience 
andsatisfaction of Christ unto them, they receiving and resting on 
him and his righteousness by faith; which faith they have not of 
themselves, it is the gift of God.” (Chap. 11, Sec. 1.) And being 
kept by the mighty power of God, through faith, unto salvation ; 
i: ey can neither totally nor finally fall away from the state ot 
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aiace, but shall certainly persevere therein to the end, and be 
eternally saved.” Ch. 17, Sec.1. And though “Christ, by his obe- 
dience and death, did fully discharge the debt of all those that are 
thus justified, and did make a proper, real, and full satisfaction to 
his Father’s justice in their behalf; yet, in as much as hewas giv- 
n by the Father for them, and his obed:ence and satisfaction ac- 
epted in their stead,and both freely, not for any thing in them, their 
justification is only of free grace; that both the exact justice, and 
rich grace of God, might be glorified in the justification of sin- 
ers,’ Westminster Confession of Faith, Chap. 11, Sec. 3. See, 
ilso, an Act of the Associate Synod concerning Arminian er 
rors. 

Though the atonement in the Scriptures and the Confession, is 
thus limited and difinite, as it respects the objects for whom it 
was made; yet, such is necessarily its perfection and intrinsic val- 
ie and sufficiency, that in itself, it were sufficient for the redemp- 
tion of every sinner of Adam’s race, had it pleased God tu 
ippoint it for that end. Being the fulfilment of that law, 

inder which all of them equally are; wrought out by one 
in human nature who, in this, was equally related to all; and 
heing a salvation equally suitable for, and necessary to all, a gen- 
eral call is addressed to all without, exception; inviting and re- 
juiring them to accept of this salvation, with the assurance, “ that 
whosoever believeth on Christ shall never perish, but have ever- 
ial life.” Con. Faith, Chap. 7, Sec. 3, with the texts quoted.— 
\ct of the Associate Peesbytery, concerning the Doctrine of 
Grace, Art.1. Proceedings of the Associate Synod with .Mr 
Mair. Part, 3, Sec. 2, Art. 1, and 2. 

IV. The Fourth theory, called the 1NDEFrinitE or Hopxin 
s1AN theory, is totally different from the above, and overthrows 
ihe very foundations of the system of mercy. According to this, 
Christ was not the representative nor substitute of any; had no 
sin imputed to him; did not endure the punishment due to any 
sin; did not obey the law, given to man, so as to work out a right 
sousnhess to be imputed to any; did not die inthe stead of any; but 
hat the atonement was a great public measure, to show that God 
was displeased with sin; and this having been done, God offers eter- 
aal life te all, and bestows it upon all, who will accept of it: yet, 
such are never considered just before God, but enter heaven itself, 
with all their guilt upon their heads. These sentiments, exhibited 
in their naked form, must strike with astonishment every one who 
knows the truth. Their prevalence in the churches of the United 
States, to so great an extent, is truly alarming. We thererefore con- 
sider it a duty, to furnish our readers with every thing valuable, 
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“hat comes under our notice, calculated to expose these perniciou~ 
doctrines, and to establish them in the truth. Influenced by such: 
views, we readily transplant into our pages a series of letters, from 
‘he Christian Advocate, on this subject. They appear to have bee: 
written by a decided friend of the doctrine of a DEFriNITE atone 
ment; and are distinguished for the clear and sound views of the 
truth which they contain, as well as for the successful refutation of 
the Hepkinsian heresies. We cannot help, however,dissenting from 
thewriter,when he expresses hisopinion,that thedifference betwee): 
those who hold the docirine of a general atonement, and those 
who represent it as defivite, is “rather verbal than real.” The 
difference, we think, is wide, palpable and important. For the 



























reasons of this judgment, we refer to what we have stated above 
vespecting a gencral atonement, and to the preceedings of the As 
sociate Synod at Edinburgh, with Mr. Mair, Part 3, Sec. 1. Gibb’s 
Display, vol. 2, p. 149. Edinburgh, 1774 





LETTERS ON THE ATONEMENT .—No. ! 
DEAR BrotTHER,— 

The doctrine of the atonement made by our blessed and Divin. 
Lord, is, you well know, of unspeakable importance. It lies a: 
the foundation of a sinner’s hope of salvation. Had no atone 
ment been provided, darkness must forever have shrouded ow: 
euilty world; no ray of light from heaven would have cheere: 
uur hearts; the whole race of fallen man must have sunk beyon: 
at ecovery, under the tremendous curse of a violatedlaw. But in 
finite mercy beheld our ruined and helpless condition; it pitic 
uur misery, and determined on the salvation of sinners, by a 
method at once safe for them, and glorious to God. 

As-this method was devised, so 1t was revealed, by infinite wis 

m; and consequently nothing in relation to its true nature and 
ilessed effects can be known, but what the sacred scriptures hav: 
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‘aught. To the scriptures, then, must be our appeal in every dis 













pute on this all important subje t What they teach it behooves 
is carefully to ingure and cordially to believe; always remembe: 

ng that philosophical speculations on matters of pure revelatio: 

ire apt to mislead. If Jehovah is pleased to conceal any thing 
rom us, ijt is vain for man to attempt to discover it.—‘Secre! 
things belong unto the Lord our God: but those things which ar 
evealed, belong unto us and to our children for ever.” 

Two theories on the subject of the atonement are advocate: 
»y members of the Presbyterian church. ‘The one is the definit: 
the other the indefinite scheme. The advocates of the former hay: 
been denominated The Old School, and the advocates of the a! 
ter The New School 
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in the course of the letters which I am writing to you, my de- 
sign is, to institute a comparison between the two theories—A 
short statement of each will facilitate the accomplishment of this 
design. 

The friends of the dejinite plan, believe, that Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, in execution of his engagements with his eternal 
Father in the covenant of redemption, came into the world in 
the fulness of time; that having assumed our nature into a per- 
sonal union with his divine nature, he appeared in the world as 
the Saviour of sintul men. They believe that the immaculate 
Redeemer was made under the law, and consequently subject to 
its penal demands, as well as to its preceptive requisitions; that 
he became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross; and 
that the whole of his sufferings, from the beginning to the close 
of his spotiess life, constituted that all-sufficient sacrifice which 
he offered for sin. They believe that Jesus Christ, as the swhsti- 
tute of his people, was charged with their sims, and bore the pun 
ishmentof them, and thus made a full and complete satisfaction to 
Divine justice for all who shallever believe on him; and that this 


atouement wall eventually be applied to all for whom, in the in 


tention of ihe L ivine hegeemer, 1f Was made: or, in other words, 


fo all to whom the wise and holy God has, in his adorable sove 


leased to decree its application 


+, that, in making an afonement or satis 
of atl who were given to him by the Father 
» Lord Jesus Christ did offer a sacrifice or make 
ent, in its intrinsic value, to expiate the sins 
is inf orth necessarily arose 

dignity of his Di- 

» pleasure of God to ap 
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ply it to every individual, the whole human race would have been 
saved by its immeasurab 

On the ground of the infinite value of the atonement, they fur 
ther believe thot the oifer of salvation can be consistently and 
sincerely made to ali who hear the gospel: accompanied with the 
eracious and divine assurance, that whosoever believeth shall be 
saved; and enforced by the solemn and alarming denunciation— 
that he who believes not, but willfully rejects the overtures of 
merey, will increase his guilt and aggravate his damnation. 

Such are the views of the Old School; views that were enter- 
rained by the illustrious leaders in the -glorious Reformation; 
‘ews embodied in the ereeds of almost all the Protestant church-., 
es, that flourished immediately after that grand epoch in the his- 
‘ory of the Christian church. ge 
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The veiws of the friends of the indefinite plan are different.— 
~hey do not belicve that Jesus Christ, in the great transaction ot 
dying for the redemption of the world, was charged with the sins 
of his people, or bore the punishment due to them, or endured 
the penalty of the law. They assert, that he suffered for sin in 
general; that by his sufferings a display was made of the evil of 
sin, and an exhibition of Divine justice; that his sufferings were 
designed to bea substitute for our sufferings, and in this way 
were Vicarious, but not as being the sufferings of one who took 
the sinner’s place. In this, say they, consisted the atonement 
ind thus the obstacle to the salvation of our sinful race being re 
moved, God can now exercise his sovereign mercy, and apply the 
berefits of the atonement to whom he pleases; and as it was not 
made for one man more than for another, the offers of salvation 
can be freely made to all mankind without distinction. 

They deny that the Redeemer made a plenary satisfaction fo: 
the sins of believers; because such a satisfaction would in then 
ew be incompatible with the grace that reigns in the salvation 
sinners. Yet some admit a satisfaction to what they choose to 
jenominate public justice; but at the same time they contend 
this was no satisfaction to Jehovah’s distributive justice, or to the 
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penal demands of his hojy and violated law—Believers are saved. 
n opposition both to the demands of the law and to the claims ot 
qustice. A provision, however, they think has been made by th« 
sufferings of Christ, in consequence of which it becomes consist 
‘nt with the stability and honour of Jehovah’s moral government 
ver rational creatures, to save all who believe in Christ; but 
still they assert, that the ransomed of the Lord will never be free 
rom guilt, and that Paul and his compeers are now as guilty as 
when on earth, and will for ever deserve the punishment of hell 
Che demands of the law, and the claims of distributive justice 
oo, they acknowledge will forever remain unsatisfied; because 
hey were not cancelled by the Saviour’s death, and never can 
he satisfied by the redeemed themselves. 
This is the new scheme; a scheme which its advocates recom- 
nénd as being far preferable to the old one; which has for so 
many years obtained the abprobation of the Presbyterian church 
They prefer it on three accounts. It gives, they imagine, great- 
er extent to the atonement; is more compatible with a free and 
yeneral preaching of the gospel, and with an unfettered and un- 
veserved offer of salvation to all sinners; and corresponds best 
vith the freeness and sovereignty of Divine grace, displayed in 
‘he recovery of fallen man. 
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While the advocates of the two schemes thus differ in thei: 
views of the atonement, they are agreed in the belief of the twc 
following points. First, they receive the doctrine that teaches 
us that Jehovah, in his adorable sovereignty, has, from all eter 
nity, elected to everlasting life some, and not all, of the human 
family: secondly,they believe that the atonement never was, 
and never will be, applied to any individual of our race, in any 
other way than by the power of Almighty grace. ‘ Ye will not,”’ 
said our Redeemer, “come unto me that ye might have life.”— 
And again, ‘‘ No man can come unto me, except the Father which 
hath sent me, draw him.”’ 

These two points,,you know, are inseparably interwoven with 
the great subject under discussion; and, therefore, ought, as we 
go along, to be distinctly recollected, and their bearings in it as- 
certained. Let us now examine the pretensions of the New 
School, and see if their scheme has, as they apprehend, in the 
particulars stated above, any superiority over that of the Old 
School. 

I. It is affirmed that the indefinite is of far greater extent than 
the definite atonement. 

Christ, says its advocates, died as much for one man as for an- 
ther. He made atonement for sin in general; and thus opened 
the door of mercy for all mankind—opened the way in which ev- 
ery believer, of whatever denomination, or sect, or nation, may 
he saved. 

But in what respect has the indefinite-greater extent than the 
jefinite atonement? 

1. Not in regard to the Merit of Christ’s death. Let our op- 
ponents magnify it as they please, they cannot go beyound us in 
their views. Weare readyto join with them in celebrating its 
praises in the loftiest strains. We believe the merit of Immanu- 
el’s death to be, like his divine dignity, really infinite; sufficient. 
if it had been Jehovah’s pleasure to apply it to all, to save every 
son and daughter of our apostate race; and unnumbered mill 
ions more of such accountable creatures, if such had existed. 

2. Not in regard to its aPPLICATION. To whom, and to how 
inany human beings, the atonement will, in the course of revolv- 
ing ages, be applied, it is imppossible to tell. The final day will 
show multitudes which no man can number; thousands and 
thousands, and ten thousand times ten thousand—all washed in 
the blood of the Lamb, cleansed from every sin, and made pure as 
the light. Our brethren will accord with us in saying, that the 
itonement will save every soul to whom it shall be applied, not 
excepting the vilest of human beings. Beyond this they dare not 
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go; they will not say that a single individual of Adam’s race cat 
be admitted into heaven, in any other way than through the 
sprinkling of the peace speaking blood of our adored Lord and 
Redeemer. 

3. Not in regard to the Or FER of salvation. To whom can the 
advocates of an indefinite atonement, im preaching the gospel 
tender its blessings, that the advocates of a definite atonement 
cannot? You, Sir, well know, that we are taught by our Divine 
Master to offer his great salvation to every one, to whom, in the 
‘ourse of his providence, we are called to minister im holy things 
Whenever we stand up in his name to speak, we afe authorized 
to announce the joyful truth, that salvation is come unto them 
We can say to every one of our hearers, young and old, rich and 
poor, bond and free, to the profligate as well as to the moral 
part of our auditory, “ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved.”” “ Ho, every one that thirsteth,come ye 
to the waters.” “‘ And the Spirit and the Bride say, come; and 
and let him that heareth say, come; and whosoever will let him 
take of the water of life freely.” And let it be distinctly obser 
ved, that all our offers of salvation are grounded on the atone 
ment, and that we have none to make but through the medium of 
Christ’s death 

1. Not in regard to the Divine puRrPOsE. Believing in the 
imfinite intelligence of Jehovah, and in the infinite wisdom « 
the Redeemer, our brethren cannot but admit, that both the 
Father and the Son knew, from all eternity, to whom the atone 
ment would be applied in time; and believing also in the do: 
irine of a personal election to everlasting life, they must concede 
that Jehovah had decreed the precise number of our race, to 
whom he would apply its sovereign virtue. Here then we are 
perfectly agreed. ‘They believe, as well as we, that the Father 


e 


rave to his Son, in the covenant of redemption, a definite number 
» be saved; and consequently that they only will certainly and 
eventually be saved. Qne of the New School speaks of “the 
certainty of the salvation of those for whom, electively, Christ 
died;” “and in this sense,” he believes, Christ “ died for the 
rlect alone.” “I grant freely,” says another disciple of the same 
school, “that only a part of mankind were given to the Son in 
the covenant of redemption, and that the salvation of these was 
one important object he had in view in laying down his life:” 
and in another place he observes, “ft feel no difficulty in admit- 
ting, that there is a sense in which Christ laid down his life for 
the sheep, in which he did not for others. As far as his object in 
faying down his life to secure the salvation of those for whom he 


 @ 
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died, he laid down his life for the sheep onty; for he never 1x 
rENDED to secure the salvation of any others.” 

It is conceded then, that the benefits of the atonement will b. 
applied only to those to whom an infinitely wise God decreed to 
apply them; and that the Redeemer died to save only the elect 
Now, this is precisely the reason why we affirm the atonement to 
be definite: the grand object of it, so far as it respects man, is the 
salvation of that portion of our lost race which Jehovah wa: 
pleased, in the exercise of boundless and unmerited mercy, to de 
termine to deliver from the deplorable ruin into which all had 
fallen. ‘‘ Christ loved the Church and gave himself for it; that 
he might sanctify and cleanse it by the washing of water by the 
word, that he might present it to himself a glorious church, not 
having spot or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it should be 
holy and without blemish.”—Ephes. v.25— 27. “All that the 
father hath given me, shall come to me; and him that cometh to 
me I will in’ no wise cast out. For I came down from heaven, 
not to do mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me. And 
ihis is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which he 
hath given me,I should lose nothing, but should raise it up at 
the last day. And this is the will of Him that hath sent me, that 


every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have 
everlasting life: and I willraise him up at the last day,”—John 
vi. 37—40. “1 am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, 
and am known of mine. As the Father knoweth me, even s: 


know I the Father: and I lay down my life for the sheep.”— 
John x. 14,15. “I pray for them: I pray nor for the world, but 
for them which thou hast given me; for they are thine.’’— 
John xvii. 9. 

it appears then that, in regard to the Merit of Christ’s death 
—in regard to its application,—in regard to the offer of salvation 
—and in regard to the Divine purpose, the indefinite is not at al} 
more extensive than the-definite atonement. 

In what respect, then, we demand, is the foriner more extensive 
than the latter? Will the advocates of the new theory affirm. 
that the atonement was made forall men? But they have al 
ready admitted, that Christ died intentionally to save the elect 
only; and that God did not by the atonement design to save any 
other men. How then was the atonement made for all mankind? 
rhey cannot pretend to say, that the gospel has been preached 
universally to our fallen race; they cannot deny that millions 
have died without ever hearing of the name of Christ, or having 
the offers of salvation made to them. And is it credible that the 
atonement was made for all men, and yet the larger portion ot 
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mankind never heard a word about it, and died without having 
their ears saluted with the joyful sound? If the atonement had 
really been made for all, would not that infinite love which pro- 
vided it for all, have so ordered, that all should have come to the 
knowledge of the delightful fact? Did an infinitely wise Jeho- 
vah provide this most costly and magnificent feast, for millions 
and millions in every age of the world, to whom he never sent 
an invitation, to partake of it; and whom he suffered to live and 
lie in absolute ignorance of its existence? Incredible! 

But one advocate of anindefintie atonement says, ‘‘ It opened 
1 door of hope for all men;” and another, “ That all men being 
placed inastate of probation, have an opportunity to secure thei 
eternal salvation.” Indeed! The heathen then, who never 
heard the gospel of the grace of God, have notwithstanding thei: 
stupid ignorance and debasing idolatry, a door of hope set opei: 
before them; and those who never heard a syllable about the 
itonement, have an opportunity for securing their salvation !~ 
Who taught this doctrine?’ Not inspiredmen. They teach very 
differently. They have no such favourable views of a state of 


heathenism. Listen to the Evangelist Matthew: “ The people 


which sat in darkness saw a great light; and to them which sat in 
the region and shadow of death light issprung up.” MHearken to 
Paul: “ For whosoever shall call upon the Lord shall be saved 
How then shall they call on him in whom they have not believ 

ed? and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not 
heard? and how shall they hear without a preacher?””—Romans 
x. 18, 14. “ Wherefore remember, that ye being in time past 
Gentiles in the flesh, who are called uncircumcision by that 
which is called circumcision in the flesh made with hands; that 
at that time ye were withont Christ, being aliens from the Com 

monwealth of Israel, and strangers from the covenant of promise. 
having NO HOPE, and witHouTt Gop in the world.” Surely 
these texts do not teach us that the heathen have a door of hope 
set open before them; and that al/ heathen have an opportunity 
of securing their salvation. 

But the friends of the new scheme will say, The atonement is 
one thing, and the Divine intention is another; and that the 
atonement ought to be considered abstractedly from the purpose 
of God. The atonement abstractedly considered! A grand 
mistake. It eannot be thus contemplated; it was the purpose of 
God that made the death of his Son an atonement; and conse 
quently if you view his death apart from this purpose, you can 
see noatonement. In the cross of Christ thus contemplated, you 
may behold suffering and ignominy; you may behold a display of 
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fortitude and patience: but you can see no atonement. To dis 
cover this, you must ask, why on Calvary was exhibited that 
amazing spectacle? why did the Son of God submit to such bitte) 
agonies and overwhelming shame? for until these inquiries be 
answered, and Jehovah’s design in the crucifixion of his own Son 
be ascertained, you can contemplate no atonement. The death: 
of Christ is an atonement, because his Father designed it to be 
an atonement; so that the atonement necessarily involves in its 
idea, that of Jehovah’s intention, in bruising his Son and putting 
him to grief. 

You see a man presenting to another a valuable jewel, but you 
are ignorant of his intention. It is a gift, or it is a ransom? It 
is impossible for you to tell. But you are informed it is a gift.— 
Immediately you connect in your mind the jewel with the inten 
tion of the donor. Or you are informed it is a ransom; and then 
you immediately connect the jewel with the intention of its owner, 
to deliver prisoners from captivity and bondage. So that both a 
gift and a ransom, necessarily involve the idea of the intention 
for which a sum of money or a jewel is presented by one person 
to another. Thus stands the matter in relation to the death ot 
Christ. While you contemplate it abstracted from the divine in 
tention, it will suggest to you no other ideas than those of pain 
ignominy, patience, and fortitude; but when you contemplate 
this mysterious occurrence, in connection with the Divine inten 
tion to make the blood of Christ a propitiation for sin, you be 
hold the great atonement. 

As then the atonement necessarily involves the Divine inten 
tion in relation to the death of Christ, we are authorized to ask 
the friends of an indefinite scheme a question on the subject.— 
Do you believe that the Father delivered up his Son, and that 
the Son delivered up himself to an accursed death, with an inten 
tion to save all mankind! To answer this question affirmatively. 
would be to establish universal salwation; because the covenant 
of God must stand, and he will do all his pleasure. But they 
have already answered answered the question in the negative. — 
They believe that the Father gave to his Son in the covenant oi 
redemption a particular, definite number of the human race to 
save; and that for these, and for these alone, did the Son die with 
an intention to save them; and that to none beside the elect will 
the atonement be applied. Thus the decree of election is brought 
into connexion with the death of our great Redeemer; and the 
atonement becomes definite, because infinite sovereignty chose it 
should be so. No matter when the decree of election takes effect > 
whether before, as in the case of infants, or after a rejection of 
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the atonement, as in the case of most adults, the subject is not al 
tered; the truth remains the same; the atonement is limited, defi 
nite. You may call it otherwise; vou may call it general, you 
may call it indefinite. But it retains its true character. . It is 
what the Divine purpose has made it—definite, limited; not in- 
deed in its value, which is unlimited and infinite; but in.its ap- 
plication, and in respect to the intention of the Father who 
appointed; and of the Son who made the atonement. 

Another proof of this point will .be found in the meaning oi 
the word atonement. Its proper signification is, agreement con: 
‘ord, expiation, reconciliation. Accordingly we find this meaning 
to the original Greek terms: katallage, in Rom. v.11, transla- 
ted atonement, properly signifies reconciliation. So it is rendered 
im other places; and in correspondence with its cognate verb, 
which is translated reconciled. 

The Hebrew term kopher,translated atonement, is derived from « 
verb that signifies to cover; and therefore, when it expresses the 
effect, it signifies a covering; and when it expresses the cause, 11 
signifies that which covers sin, and thus removes the Divine dis 
pleasure from the offender. 

In strictness of speech we ought to distinguish between the 
death of Christ, and the atonement; just as we distinguish be 
tween a cause and its effect. The death of Christ is one thing, 
and the atonement is another thing; the former being the caus: 
and the latter the effect. In human language it is not unusual 
tor the cause and its effect to receive the same denomination. 
(hus the sensation produced, and the jire which produces it, arc 
both, though very different things, denominated heat. So also cold 
signifies the cause of a certain sensation in the human frame, 
and the sensation itself. 

Here then we see the reason why the death of Christ has bee 
valled atonement: it isso denominated because it produces atone- 
ment, or reconciliation between God and sinful man; and as it 
bas produced this glorious eifect in millions of instances, it ts 
justly entitled to this appellation. So it may be called im refer 
ence to all who have been or who shall be, atoned for, reconciled 
to God; but with what propriety can it be so denominated in re 
ference to individuals who never will be reconciled to an offen 
ded God by its influence. In truth, the death of Christ is an 
atonement to no man, before it has been app!'ed and produced its 
effect, then, and not till then, is it an atonement to kim. You 
may call the death of Christ a satisfaction to public justice, an 
amends for sin, a substitution for our sufferings; stili this reason 
ing willapply. It cannot be a satisfaction for those who perish 
for ever under the hand of Divine justice; it cannot be an «mends 
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sor the sins of those in respect to whom it never produces this 
effect; it cannot be a substitute for the sufferings of those whe 
suffer for ever under the penalty of the law. 

We have admitted the merits of Christ’s death, or of the atone 
ment, to be infinite, and that if applied, it would save millions 
more than shall-ever be saved; but it will not follow that the 
itonement was made for those who will never be saved. The 
earth is large enough to have sustained many millions of inhabit- 
ints more than have ever lived on it, and probably to sustain 
nillions more than will ever descend from Adam: but on this ac 
count it cannot, with any propriety, be said, that it was made fo) 
human beings who shall never be created. The sun is large and 
‘uminous enough to send his beams to more planets than exist in 
the solar system,and to enlighten and warm their inhabitants; 
but, on account of his greatness and grandeur, it could not bé 
said with any propriety that he was formed to enlighten and warm 
inhabitants of planets that shall never be created. So it is with 
the atonement; although sufficient in value for all, yet it was 
made only for those to whom it shall be applied, only for believers 
to whom the death of Christ shall become an atonement; and 
uot for sinners to whom it has not been, and never will be, ap 
plied; not for unbelieving sinners, to whom the death of Christ 
's not, and will never be an atonement, or a cause of reconcilia 
tion.” 

In conclusion, after all that has been said on this point, we are 
willing to admit, that between the friends of a definite, and the 

triends of a general atonement, the difference is rather verbal 
than real.t They both agree in their views of the nature of this 
mysterious transaction. With them we wish to have no dispute 
But between the advocates of the definite and the advocates of 
the indefinite scheme, the difference in regard to their respective 

* But our brethren ask, Do not all men partake of benefits resulting fiom 
he death of our Redeemer? Are they not in better circumstances than they 
yould have been placed, if no atonement had ‘been made for our fallen race? 
Does not the commission given by Christ to his ministers, authorize them to 


preach the gospel to all mankind? Are not a!! who hear the gospel invited 
and commanded to come to Christ? And will not the guilt and punishment oj 
those who perish in Christian lands be greatly increased by their rejecting the 
offers of salvation through a Redeemer? All this we readily 
our brethren believe the doctrine of election, and 
‘tonemen 


dmit; but, as 


teach, not only that the 
will never be applied to those who finally perish, but also that 


@hrist did not lie with an intention to save them, all this will not amount to 
in atonement for them the benefits referred to in the above avestions are 
merely the collateial benefits, resulting to others from the atonement made 
tor believers. 

+ Here we are constrai 
Che difference between th 
heories ca ibe atonement a! 





differ from the able writer of the letters.— 

o.ies, we think, is wide and important. 
ead of this article —"p. Rrz. Mon. 
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views of the nature of the atonement, is great, as wil! hereafte: 


appear. co. 
On the extent of the atonement, I have insisted so largely, be- 


cause, as you know, our opponents attempt to disparage our doc 
trine, by representing their views as more liberal than ours; bu! 
it has, I trust, been shown, that the atonement they advocate 
though called universal, is not more extensive in fact, than the 
atonement we advocate; and that their doctrine on the subject 
has no advantage whatever in this respect, over that which we 
maintain Yours, affectionately 


Summary of Religious Entelligence. 
EUROPE. 


Britain.—Owing to the general depression of the times, but more pe: 
haps, to the late difficulties respecting the circulation of the Apocrypha 
with which our readers are already acquainted, the receipts of the Brir 
IsH AND ForREIGN Bisie Society have fallen short of the last year: 
receipts, by about £10,000, or above $40,000. The Report of the Low- 
pon Re.iciovs Tract Socrety, presented at their 27th anniversary, 
states that the issues of the society’s publications during the last year, ex 
ceeded in value those of the preceeding, by nearly $9000. The total num 
ber issued from the society since its organization, exceeds eighty miliions.— 
The Lonpon Missionary Society have at present, engaged in Mission 
ary work in different parts of the world 89 Missionaries, besides natiy« 
teachers. 


The English Home Missionary Society employs 40 missionaries 31 0} 
whom preach in 867 villages, and in 24 counties, among a population ci 
146,330 souls, to 20,000 hearers. They have 63 Sunday Schools, in which 
3062 children are taught by 314 teachers. There are 201 villages yet des- 
tute in the vicinity of their stations—villages in which evangelical truth 
is not proclaimed by any denomination ; and as far as their numbers could 
be computed, these alone contain 64,613 inhabitants. In 9 stations the re- 
turns are not calculated. 


Scotland.—During the past year, the Church of Scotland, both by an a 
of the General Assembly, and by the personal zeal and activity of her miu 
isters, has shown a warmer and more decided interest in the spiritual con 
serns of her own people at home, as well as in the souls of our brethre:: 
abroad. We are happy to see this, as she has long stood aloof, and as a 
Church, taken comparatively little interest in the extension of the Redeem. 
er’s kingdom. 

“For the melioration of the Highlands, all classes of Christians bofl: 
Churchmen and Dissenters, have united, and of late years made great ex- 
ertions. The Highland Missionary Society has a number of Missionarie: 
who are constantly labouring amongst them in word and doctrine. There 
are also a number of preachers in connexion with the United Associate 
Synod, who are engaged in this good work, and who successively visit those 
places that are destitute of the means of grate, both on the main land, and 
amongst the islands. The School Society, also, which has for its object 
the moral and religious improvement of our Highland youth, is, we are 
happy to state, succeeding beyond expectation. They have at present, no‘ 


tewer than one hundred and twenty school stations, in different parts of the 
Highlands. 
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Yhe Giasgow Missionary Society, who have chosen for the scene of thei: 
“perations the benighted regions of South Africa, have, by the divine bles: 
ing been enabled to plant a church amongst the Caffres. ‘They have al 
eady sent out three missionar#es, and have it in prospect to send out other 
Wo in the ensuing spring 


The Scottish Missionary Society, who have, for a period of twenty year: 
id upwards, directed their efforts chiefly to Russian Tartary, have been a‘ 
‘ength under the painful necessity of withdrawing their missionaries from 
‘ll their stations in that part of the world, except one. The aspect of 
things in Russia, had, for some time, been so dark and gloomy, that strong 
loubts were entertained by the Directors, of the propriety of continuing 
say longer tocultivate a field so barren and unpromising. Various events 

ave since confirmed them in their determination ; and they have accor 
‘ingly withdrawn their missionaries from the Crimea, and Astrachan. 


Glasgow Catholic Schools —The Catholic population of Glasgow is sup 
wsed to be from twenty to thirty thousand; the generality of whom are dis 
‘inguished for poverty, ignorance, and vice. At the suggestion of a Phi- 
‘anthropic individual, an association was formed for the ‘ Education oi 
Roman Catholics,” This Society succeeded in obtaining the consent of the 
veclesiastical superiors, to establish schools, in which, the only book to be 
ead, after the necessary elementary ones, was the common English version 
f the Bible. At first, three schools were established ; at which, the num- 
her on the rolls last year, amounted to 920. The total number withdrawn 
irom the schools, carrying with them, minds comparatively cultivated and 
‘mproved by regular application, is above 3000. Two schools have since 

‘een added, the whole containing an agzregate of 1391 scholars. 

A society of ladies under the patronage of the Duchess of Beaufort, has 
been established in Glasgow, for promoting the early education and im- 
‘rovement of the children and people of colour, in the sritish West Indies 
ithas been estimated, that the whole number of negro children now under 

struction, does not amount to 10,000; while, ou the most moderate calcu- 
‘ation, there are not less than 150,000 of the slave population under 10 years 
f age in the West Indian Colonies 


Highlands and Islands of Scotland. Of late years great efforts have 
been made to extend to the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, the blessings 
f education, through the medium of their own language ; the only way 
n which this object can be successfully 2ecomplished. Much has been done 
ind more must be done, to meet the wants of the existing population. The 
umber of schools which have been established by different societies, is 
tbont five hundred which at the rate of forty to each, brings instruction 
within the reach of 20,000 pupiis. Twice this number would be requisite 
o furnish an adequate supply. 


Dublin.—-The 16th Annual meeting of the Dublin Sunday School Society 
vas held on the 17th of April. The number of their scholars in Ireland 
is 153,000, and the income is stated at £2,985. Interesting addresses and 
petitions are presented by Catholic heads of families, and Catholic Irish 
ieachers to their spiritual superiors; requesting permission to have their 
children taught to read the scriptures. One of these is signed by 480 heads 
of families; and another by 490 teachers, in behalf of themselves, and 
000 of their adult fellow brethren. ‘ The strong holds,” says a letter on 
the state of Ireland, ‘* of popish ignorance and prejudice are gradually be- 
coming weaker. Through the medium of the Irish Evangelical Society, 
and other kindred institutions,the good seed of the word is beginning to take 
teep root in the hearts of those who have long been the dupes of a deceiv- 

! and deceiving priesthood. Besides the numerous Protestant churches 
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onnected with the Synod of Ulster, and the Associate Synod, the irs. 
icvangelical Society has 25 missionaries itinerating inthe different provinces 









Russia.—The Emperor Nicholas, by a royai Ukase dated April 13th, he: 
otally suspended the operations of the Russidh Bible Society. We have no 
oom in this number to publish this anti-christian document. 


ania 
ASIA. 
Hindostan.—Praiseworthy exertions are making for the education 0! 
valive females in the east of Asia. A Female Education Society has bee: 
De established at Calcutta; which is liberally supported. The Rajah Bede 
a nauth made a donation to iis funds of 20,000 Secca Rupees, about $10,000 
Te Since the commencement of this undertaking, four years ago, more than 50+) 
iative females have been brought under a course of instruction. No inte! 
ligence-has yet arrived respecting the missonaries at Ava. During the co: 
tinuance of the Burmese war, the accounts received lead to the conlusic 


that if they yet survive, their situation must have been painful in the ex 
treme. 










At Malacca, on the peninsula of India beyond 


he Ganges, are seve 









Uhurese schools, containing 200 boys, instructed by the niissionaries in th: 
principles of the inspired records. In Madras there are 10 town school 
{ ind four in the country under the care of the missionaries, containing 600 
i children, who attend regularly. They are all in an improving state. 
i ig g new has reached us fromthe Sandwich and South Sea Islands sinc 
mur last, 


——— 


AMERICA. 

United States—On the 30th of May, the Evangelical Tract Society « 
Boston became auxiliary to the American Tract Society: An institutio: 
(vom which, act ording Lo its ¢ onstitution, no truly evaizelic al tract Cai 
issue. "The cause of seamen still continues to receive attention. An aux 
a iliary has been recently formed in Charleston, for promoting the spiritual in 

oi terests of this valuable, but hitherto, much neglected portion of the commu 
lity. Measures have lately been adopted to place the American Educatio 
Society ona permanent footing; which have been eminently successful. 
'wenty-two scholarships of $1000 each, have been obtained in Bostonalone. 
and three more are expected. Intelligence received from the New Eng 
ey | and conference of the Methodist Episeopal Church, estimates the numbe: 

“y #% travelling preachers at 144; and of members in communion with th 
church, at 16,925. 

















Lutheran Church.—-The ‘Theological Seminary of the Luthera 
‘hurch has been finally located at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania ; and the ope 
rations of the institution are expected to commence in September next. 

; The Synod of the Lutheran church met at Harrisburg Pennsylvania, o: 
' he 20th May. The Synod consisted of 56 delegates: viz. 52 clergymen 
is ind 24lay delegates. Six candidates for admission presented themselve:- 
+ were examined, and accepted. Several missionaries were appointed t: 
: visit the west. 








Indian Schools—The government pays 13,500 dollars annually for the 
support of schools, &c. at 38 stations among various tribes of Indians. 01 
the Schools 16 were established by the American Board of Foreign Mis 
sions, 7 by the Baptists, 6 by the United Foreign Missionary Society, 2 by 
the Moravians,&c. The Society of Jesuits have a Catholic school among 
the Indians of Missouri, which receives $800 annually. The number oi 
teachers (including their families) at all the schools 1s 591; number o 
icholara 1159.—Christian Reeorder. 
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Select Meligious Xntelligence. 


Presbytervan Church in the United States.—The General Assembly of 
his body met in Philadelphia, on the !7th May, and continued in session till 
ihe first of J une, This, te) several respects, has been a session of considera- 
ble interest. The case of Mr. Chambers which is stated in our last num- 
der, Was the subject of warm debate for several sederunts, and resulted in a 
ieputation of the Assembly to the Genera! Association of Connecticut; to 
effect some change in, or addition to, the rales which regulate the com- 
inunion between the Congregational and Presbyterian churches. 

The Assembly recommended the contemplated union between the Ameri- 
an Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and the United Foreign 
Missionary Society; and commended its interests to the patronage of the 
Presbyterian church. They have so far located the Western Theological 
seminary, as to determine that it shall be at Alleghany Town, in the vici- 
nity of Pittsburgh, or at Walnut Hills, in the vicinity of Cincinnati, or at 
Charleston, Indiana; as the Assembly of 1827 shall determine. At the 
ast meeting of the Assembly, a committee was appointed to confer with a 
committee of the Reformed Presbyterian church, respecting a plati of cor- 
vespondence, between the two churches. The committee of the Reformed 
Presbyterian church consisted of the Rev. Dr. M’Leod, Rev. Messrs. Chris- 
tre, and Gibson. A plan was agreed upon by the jeint committee, which 
has been adopted by the Assembly. And if adopted by the Reformed 
Vresbyterian church will go into operation next year, 

The committee on Psalmody reported that they had arranged plans of 
peration in relation to the matters submitted to them but prayed the indul- 
sence of the Assembly till next meeting, to make a more particular report. 

Marriage of a deceased wife's Sister. 

In the ease of Mr. M’Crimmon, who had appealed from a sentence of the 
Yresbytery of Fayetteville, by which he was suspended; for marrying his 
tleceased wite’s sister; it was determined that no relief could be given to 
the appellant, without an alteration of chap. xxiv. sect. 2nd of Confession 
of Faith. And as there isa great variety of opimion on this subject, it was 
referred to the Presbyteries to give their judgment at next meeting, whether 
said article shall be erased or not. This has been long a subject of discus- 
sion in the General Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, which we 
welieve isnot yet determined. If there can be a doubt on this subject, we 
vive itas our judgment, that the path of safety is the good old way ; to de- 
part from it without the clearest Authority, may be to legalize incest. The 
‘ollowing is the report of the committee exhibiting the 

Statistics of the Presbyterian Church. 

{t appears that there are under the care of the General Assembly fourteen 
synods comprising eighty-five Presbyteries, and that sixty-eight Presbyte- 
vies have sent upto this Assembly reports more or less complete. Those 
Presbyteries which have sent up reports have given the number and names 
of Ministers, congregations and licentiates and the number of candidates.— 
{hey also report the number of congregations supplied and the number 
vacant; of the vacancies, those which are able to support pastors,— 
Yhey report also the number of communicants and of baptisms. Eighteen 
Presbyteries have reported collections for the Presbyterial funds, leaving 
<iaty-seven Presbyteries which have not reported—forty one Presbyteries 
have reported for the education fund, leaving forty-four Presbyieries which 
nave not reported—forty-seven Presbyteries have reported for the missiona- 
ry fund, leaving thirty-eight which have not reported—filty-five Presby- 
:eries for the commissioners fund, leaving thirty which have not reported, 
‘ourteen Presbyteries have reported collections, for the Theologica! Semi- 
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mvy leaving 73 which have not reported. 





fhe whole number of Sinisters re ed Ly the abovenamed C8 Pre: 


yterles is 905; of licentate 32: ‘ udidates i76; of congregatici 
1224; of the ministers 625 are s ed pastors and 350 are stated supplies c 
without charge. Audof the con ations, 044 are supple: 1, and 549 va 

ant. ‘he number of communicants added last year in 720 congregatio: 

9557. and the whole number of communicants in {31 conegre rations is 
19,674. Se r of adult baptisms in 751 congreg: tior sis 19835 an 
i infant baptisms in 751 congregations 9297. Seventeen Presbyterics 
inve made no reports on any subject to the present + sem} ly 3 but fron 
the last reports received irom 15 of these deling ent Pre shyteri es, it appeal 
that they contained 150 ministers ar {had under their care ) 


J2 licentiates, 
indidates, 251 congregations and 9,995 


communicants so that the wh ) 
number of ministers now ascertained to belong he Presbyterian C} 
1e United States is 1,135—the wh 
1775 ; of communicants 109,667; of 
gospel ministry 201. 
It is much to be regretted that 
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ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 
ScoTLAND.—P;ivate letters from Scotland state, tha 
nited Associate Synod isin a state of forwardness, and 
the course of the present year. The proposed union, between the Pr rote 
against the late union, known by t name of the Associ 


‘onstitutional Pres! ytery, is like y tom ‘et with obsta 


PRESBYTERY OF On10.—At Deer Creek, Mercer county 
Wednesday the 26th of April, this Presbytery ordained 4 
ile, jr. to the office of the holy ministry, and admitt« 


pection of the united Associate 


kia 


toral in 
1 Dx c 


Creek, 

PResBYTERY or CamBRinGe.—At a special meeting of Presbytery, at Ai 
gyle, about the middle of last month, Messrs. Archibald Whyte, and F inlay 
%. McNaughtan, were licensed to preach th 
service in the churcl 


Lie 


» gospel, and are now in active 


7 - . - -— 

i= Presbytery clerks, and minister P pectfully requested to forwar?* 
ous notices of their public ecclesiastical tran-actions, that under this head 
utelligence interesting to all,may be generally circulated, 


Jie of Wublic Affairs. 


EUROPE 
3RITAIN.—For some time past, the most affecting details have reached 
of the commercial distress throughout the kingdom ; ; this has been followed, as 
was to be expected, by an almost unprecedent i prevalence of misery, among 
he manufacturing population. ‘Thousands and tens of thousands 
ird labour, earn a scanty subsistence for their families, when thrown out of 
employment , are immediately subjected to all the miseries of famine. At Man- 


Us 


Ss, who, with 


hester, Black! ourn, and other large manufacturing districts, the distress is ex- 


ue. The population, naturally the most peaceable, rendered frantic by 
ine extremity of their sufferings, have in several instances, broken, 
utinto excesses, which rendered the employment of force necessary te 
restrain them; by which a few lives have been lost. Hundreds of families, 
1 'y the English papers, are reduced to one meal a day, of thin oatmeal por- 
tidze,and many cannot obtain a full meal of this. In many places, there is 

cely a house, in which disease has not followed in the rear of poverty ant 
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unine. At Bolton Moor, the smail pox, of a péculiarly malignant nature, | 
uade its appearance and was raging with a terriffic violence. At Mancheste: 
19,000 persons were receiving the benefit of charitable institutions. At Black- 
ourn, 14,000, more than half the population, have been relieved week | 
week, with food: so, also,in other places. In Dublin alone, 1860 silk, anc 
850 woollen looms, were idle, whigh had employed upwards of 17,000 peop! 
In the west of Scotland, 60,000 were out of employment. The most livels 
ympathy has been felt, and expressed, among all classes, and liberal subseri; 
tions for the relief oi the sufferers, have been made. The king, himgelf con 
tributed £1000. The cry of their distress has been heard by parliaient an 
bill under certain restrictions, permitting the introduction of bonded an 
imported corn, for a limited time, passed the house of Commons without a di 
vision. And as the feelings of the whole community, axe so deeply intereste: 
n this matter, hopes are entertained, though there are surmises to the contra 
y, that it will pass the other house without much opposition. The latest a 
couiits state, that tranquillity was restored, and there is a prospect of betts 
times. Whatreasou have the inhabitants of these United States to be thani 
ful to the great Disposer of all things, that they are yet strangers to scene 
ike these, within their borders; vet, “let them not be high minded, but fear.’ 
‘The determination of the British government to maintain a strict neutralit 
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1 the contest between Turkey and Greece, is again repeated. 


iave been excited at Rouen, the nature of whi 
1able fully tolearn; they appear to relate to some scheme 
who are again obtaining a fearful influence. The establishmen’ 


, is confidently sppken of. This project is brought about b 
10us political ecclesiastics ; having been fire jue ntly foiled, in the 
journais, in the court 

Spain.— This ill-fated country continues in the most wretched condition 
Mhe late papers from Madrid contain an address of felicitation, from the cle: 
uy of Cadiz, to the king, full of the most fulsome and ridiculous adulation, an 

oncludes by urging hiin to re-establish the holy tribunal (the Inquisition) 
which has preserved the purity of the faith, and the dignity of the throne of St. 
Ferdinand. Yetthe country throughout, is in the utmost distress; many had 
perished for want of food in Andalusia, and a rector of the invirons of Ber- 
vantina, at the head of those of his parishioners who were able to bear arms, 
went out to seek his fortune upon the highways. 


Russia.— Though not a little distress prevails among the mercantile classe 
the effect of the mania for speculation, which extended even to this country 
tranquillity still prevails. The ferment which was excited by the late changes, 
sccasioned by the deathof Alexander, appears to be gradually subsiding. It 
seems to be the wish of the Einperor Nicholas, to preserve the pacific policy oi 
his predecessor. The prospect of a war with Turkey, which owing to the bear- 
ing it would have upon the cause of the Greeks, was hailed with joy, is for the 
present at anend; asthe Porte has promptly acceded to the Ultimatum ot 
Russsia respecting Moldavia and Wallachia. 


—— 


AMERICA. 


CoLomsBia.—On the 29th of April, a revolution took place, at the town of 
Valencia, 16 miles distant from Carracas, the nature and object of which,is not 
yet fully known. It appears that General Paez, who is a favourite with the 
people and army, had been superceded in his command by Gen. Escalona, i: 
consequence of some charges being preferred against him to the Senate at Bo- 
gota, by the latter, which were admitted. Gen. Paez immediately proclaimed 
his successor, and was preparing todepart for Bogota, when a meeting of the 
corporation was held and it was decreed thathe should remain in his present 
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ommand, unul the return of Gen. Bolivar, to whom an officer was dispatei- 


edto Panama. Gen. Paez entered Carracas on the 19th, when the expressior 
of the public in his favour, was marked and decisive. He has written to Bol- 
Var, stating the course he has taken. What the issue will be we have yet t 


carn. 


Mexico.—A decree has been passed by the Mexican government, abolish- 
ng forever,every title of rank,and the use of every symbol, which might bring t« 
mind,their ancient dependence on Spain; and that all persons are equal,whatev- 
er be they origin. On the 18th April, the Senate unanimously passed resolution 
ieclarih that they will never listen to any proposition of Spain or other pow- 
ers, Which is not founded in the absolute recognition of their independence 
inder their present form of government: And, that any peron, within thei 
su risdiction, who shall oppose this resolution, shall be deemed guilty of treason 
it was confidently expected, that these would pass the chamber of deputies. 


UNITED STATES.—Since the adjournment of Congress on the 22d of May, 
nothing of public nature of much importance has reached us, till the 4th inst 
(ireat preparations were made, in every quarter, for celebrating the Jubilee of 

he nation’s independence. In several places, this event was celebrated ina 
eligious manner, which of all others, is certainly the most rational and ap 
propriate. We weie not a little struck, to learn in a few days afterwards. 
that on the same day, Jefferson and Adams, who had acted a part so conspic- 
ous in the revolutionary struggle, breathed their last. A coincidence so extra- 
wdinary, has perhaps, never occurred in the history of nations. During the 
past month the earth has been visited by copious and refreshing showers. Pre- 

ious to this, the aspect of the season was threatening ; butin the goodness o! 
(od, he remembered his covenant with the seasons, and there is yet the pros- 
pect of abundance of food for man and beast. * O that men would give praise 

0 the Lord for his goodness!” 





REPORT OF THE PRESBYTERY OF CHARTIERS 
Omitted in the Minutes of Synod for want of room. 

Though the preachers appointed at your last meeting attended according tc 
your order, yet the supply of preaching was far inadequate to the demand ; 
ind notwithstanding the greatest exertions of the settled ministers of the Pres- 
hytery, some of our vacancies have been at least six months without sermon 
We hope that the Synod will, if possible, afford us a much greater supply o! 
preachers. Since the last meeting of Synod, we have licensed Mr. James Mil- 

and have examined for the study of divinity, and sent to the Hall, Na- 
Jhaniel Ingles, Nathan Miller, James M’Carra), James Templeton, John Wal- 
ace, and Samuel Wilson. ; 

We desire to represent the views of this Presbytery respecting the Union o% 


~eceders in Scotland. The Union in Scotland, which took place in 1820, be-@ 


‘ween the General Associate Synod, and what is called the Burgher Associate 
synod—is an event which is deeply interesting to the church of Christ at large, 
‘ut particularly to the Associate body in the United States, on account oi 
eir special connection with the General Associate Synod—which connection 
s declared in the Act of the Associate Synod, passed in the year 1783, tc 
have been from the beginning a scriptural union, according to the plan ot 
yresbyteiial church government. In that act it is declared, that we are a 
gart of the same witnessing body with that Synod; and that if we should 
ever find any thing in the proceedings of that Synod contrary to truth and 
duty, we were to have the same liberty, as others connected with the Synod, 
‘Oo remonstrate, protest, or testify against it. : 
With regard to the deed of the General Associate Synod, in agreeing to the 
articles which were proposed as the Basis of union between that Synod and 
he Burgher Associate Synod, though we cannot now be said to have the op- 
goxtunity of remonstrating or protesting in the usual form, we baye both ap 
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»pportunity and a loud call to testify against this part of the proceedings oi 
*he General Associate Synod, for such reasons as the following : 
I. Because in agreeing to the Basis, now mentioned, the General Synod 
igreed to set aside their Testimony from being any more what they had til! 
hen held it to be, a term of communion; while it was not denied to be « 
Testimony agreeable to the word of God, and also necessary as an acknow!l~ 
2dgesaent of what his church had attained, and as a condemnation of oppo- 
site evils. If it be said they meant to drop a particular form of words, but 
it the matter of the Testimony; we answer, that there is no conceivable way 
in which we can certainly know, whether a person or a society, in adhering to 
the matter of an explicit and peculiar testimony, cr declining from it, withou' 
knowing the form of words which had been used in giving that testimony.— 
Hence adherence to such a form of words, is allowed to be one proof of hon 
esty in contract or'promises, by the common consent of mankind. Besides, i: 
cannot be pretenled, that what the General Synod agreed to, in agreeing to 
the Basis, was only an exchange of the verbal form of their Testimony, fo: 
another equivalent form of sound words; for they had no such form of words 
before them, as they ought to have had -according to the rule of lawful ex 
*hange—nor was any such form secured to them by the Basis. It was unwar 
rantable for the General Synod to suspend their adherence to their Testimony 
for a time, even for an houc—but how much more unwarrantable was it, for 
them to suspend their adherence to it, as by this deed, they agreed to do, sen 
die! for, at this time, they knew fot when, or if ever, they should obtain a 
Testimony equivalent to that which they now agreed to drop. In short, the 
Synod’s proceeding in this matter, was contrary to the charge, which the 
Lord Christ gives his church in these words, “ hold fast that which thou hast. 

2. Because in agreeing to the said Basis, the General Associate Synoi! 
igreed to decline from the acknowledgement, which till then had been professe: 
by the whole Secession body, of the perpetual obligation of the National Cov- 
enant of Scotland, and of the Solemn League for maintaining and carrying on 
1 work of reformation in the three kingdoms. The obligation of these cove- 
nants upow Scvtland aud Bogtand, has arisen frum! Unee things—Fust, fron 
the fact, that the concurrence of the people in this act of entering into them, 
was such, as was abundantly sufficient to complete a national deed. There 
never had been a law or treaty, to which the consent of these nations had 
been given more explicitly or universally. Secondly, from the matter of them 
being lawful, and morally binding, according to the word of God. Thirdly. 
from the ends of them being commendable and necessary, such as, that they 
and thei: poste:ity after them, might as brethren, live in faith and love, that 
the Lord might be one and his name one. The end of the Solemn League. 
vas, to bring the churches of God in the three kingdoms to the nearest con- 
junction and uniformity in religion. The denial of the obligation of these 
covenants is contrary to the third commandment, for he will no more hold a 
nation, than an individual, guiltless, which despises a lawful oath. When the 
Jews made a covenant for letting their servants, that were Hebrews, go free ; 
the Lord calls it his covenant ; for the breach of which, he threatens to give 
them into the hands of their enemies. Jer. xxxiv. 18. How then can it be de- 
nied, that a covenant for uniformity in the doctrine, worship, and government 
of God’s church, may be justly called his covenant; for the avenging of which 
he threatens to send asword. Covenant breaking, is often represented as the 
cause of the desolation of the Jewish nation. Deut. xxix. 24,25. All nations 
will say, wherefore hath the Lord done thus unto this land? then men shall 
say, because they have forgotten the covenant of the Lord God of their fa- 
thers. 

The denial of the obligation of such an oath or covenant, as has now beei 
iescribed, is contrary to the law of nature, which teaches, that men’s denying 
the obligation of a lawful oath into which an individual or society has entered 
ind in which the name of God has been interposed, tends to Atheism and to 
the dissolution of human society. 

The acknowledgement of the obligation of these covenants, has been, al! 
‘long, as eminent a part of the principles of the secession, as the disowning ©! 
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-is @ prominent feature in the scheme of union proposed in the said Basis.—~ 
Even though it were allowed not to be agreeable to the scriptural order or man 
ver of public covenanting, to make the covenant, or religion and reformation 
the law of the land, and to impose it on such, as were not church members, 
yet while the covenant was lawful in itse)f, and in the declared ends of it—anc 
while the church members, who entered into it, were sufficient to represent the 
nation—the irregularity now mentioned, was not sufficient, to annul the ob 
ligation of it on the Brittish people. They were bound to be Christians by the 
primary obligation of the moral law; and they were, therefore, justly bound 
to the same thing by the secondary obligation of their own promise =i vow. 
in the coveneut. It is allowed i by the best casuists, that an oath about a 
thing lawful and possible, even though extorted by force and fear, is still ob- 
igatory on account of the reverence due to the Divine name interpos ed in 2? 
path. 

3. Because in agreeing to the second article of the Basis, the General Syno 
eclined adopting the Confession and Catechisms as a part of the covenante 
iniformity of the churches in the kingdoms of Britain and Ireland. In the 
Basis, these standards, proposed by the Westminster Assembly, were receive 
vithout any reference to the original design of the compilers of them. 

4. Because, in agreeing to the fith article of the Basis, the General Syno 
igreed to a scheme of covenanting, which we judge to be contrary to trutl 
cud duty; for, though religious covenanting is acknowledged in the said Basi- 
o be a mora] duty, yet the practice of itis 1fot professed to be enjoined upor 
ny. ‘The apostle says to ‘Timothy and other ministers, these things comman 
ind teach; intimating that they should command those truths to be believe 
ind those duties to be practised, which they teach as contained in the word 0: 
(rod. Whereas, according to this Basis, though religious public covenantins 
may be taught to be‘a moral duty, yet it is not to be commanded. And 
though this article professe sto afford scriptural facility to them who hav: 
learness to proceed in it, yet it givesno ground to expect, there shall be af 
arded them either a bond or an acknowledgement of sins, sanctioned by th 
supreme court. The covenanting proposed in this Basis, is not ike mat in the 
secession, the entering of all the congregations as constituting one body, int 
he same covenant engagement: But it is rather like the covenanting of som: 
Independents, by which each congregation has its own separate covenant en 
zagement ; a method which Presbyterians have disapproved, as tending rathe 
to divide, than to unite the church of Christ. 

5. Because, in agreeing to the said Basis, the General Synod agreed to 

heme, which does not guard sufficiently against lax, or what is called frei 

ommunion, To show how this sort of communion was guarded against b 
the Testimony of the General Synod, it may be sufficient to recite a passage 01 

t,which is quoted in our Book of Discipline. **We also testifyagainst all commun- 
1on in public ordinances, with churches which are in such a state of apostacy 
from, or opposition to the truth, as to render constant communion with then 

unlawful. Those who are chargable with this practice, pull down with the 
me hand what they seem to build up with the mg It is inconsistent with 
olding fast what we have already attained, (Rev. 1.25.) and with many calls 
in scripture, to be steadfast and immoyeable; in scien to wandering an 
wavering. It tendsdirectly to induce those in corrupt communion, to make 
light of any testimony for truth, and to harden them in courses of errror an‘ 
lefection. Itis indeed manifestly absurd. For, if we may w arfantably join 
with such at one time, w hy not always’ why continue in a separate society ¢ ; 
rhis, and other parts of their Testimony against such lax communion, W ere 
receded from, by the General Synod, w hen they agreed to the said Basis; fo 
it is obvious, that there is nothing more in this Basis, in opposition to such free 
communion, than what there is in the profession of the Relief church, ant 
others bearing the Presbyterian name, who allow and practice that commun 
ar 





>. Because, in agreeing to the Basis, the General Synoa agreed to drop the 
rj sti nony they had till then maintained, against the evil of the civil pows 
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i+ Britain, im restoring the law of patronage, in Erastian encroachment! ; 
which had occasioned many gross abuses in the church of Scotland: and i: 
establishing prelacy in England and Ireland, in oppositon to the covenante: 
uniformity in these lands. 

7. Because, in agreeing to this Basis, they agreed to consider several act< 
of the Associate Synod as_nulland void, which cannot be justly denied to bi 
agreeable to the word of God, and necessary still, on account of the continu- 
ance of the evils condemned ; such as, the Act condemning the Mason oath, 
ind the oaths imposed on constables and church wardens in England, and the 
(ct concerning some Arminian errors on the head of universal redemption. 

8. Because, in agreeing to this Basis, they agreed to bury many laudable 
ucts of the church of Christ, which had been always recognised in the seces 
sion church, as belonging to the discipline of the church of Seotland, such as 
acts condemning promiscuous assemblies for dancing, theatrical entertain 
ments, and the like. 

9. Because, in agreeing to the Basis, they neglected a necessary testimony 
against the corruption of God’s worship, by singing hymns of human composi- 
tion in public worship; for it was well known, when the Basis was under con- 
sideration, that this practice had obtained, some time before, in the Burgher 
ommunion. Yet the Basis was agreed to without any precaution against this 
evil, 

10. Because the article of the Basis concerning presbyterial church govern 
ment, is expressed ambiguously, not giving a certain sound as to the exclusio: 
of prelacy and independency, trom being agreeable to the word of God. This 
might hhve been allowed to have been merely an inadvertent defect of verba! 
precision, were we not led to apprehend, that it was designedly expressed as i 
is, by the very different manner in the approbatiorf of presbyterial church gov- 
ernment, is expressed in the standards of the secession. The words of the Judi- 
cial Testimony, are plain and decisive, viz: “* That presbyterial church gov- 
ernment is the only form of government laid down and appointed by the Lora 
Christ in his word.” And in like manner, the words of the third question in 
the Formula, “* Are you persuaded that presbyterial church government is the 
only form of government laid down and appointed by the Lord Christ to con- 
tinue in his church till the end of time. 

But the words of this Basis are ; “ That presbyterial church government is 
*he only form of government which we acknowledge as founded upon, and 
agreeable to the word of God.” Asif it might be the case, that others might 
tawfully acknowledge another form of government, as Episcopacy or Indepen- 
dency, to be founded on and agreeable to the word of God. Itis now a pre 
vailing opinion, that there are different forms of church government equally 
agreeable to the word. 

11. Because, in agreeing to the Basis, the General Synod agreed to an un- 
warrantable exercise of forbearance. In so doing, they agreed, that none 
should be censured for swearing the religious clause of some Burgess oaths ; 
though the swearing of it had been judicially condemned, as not consistent with 
the present Testimony as stated against the communion of the Establishec 
church, nor with the bond for renewing the covenant that had been entered in- 
*0, by Scotland and England, for religion and reformation. They agreed, 
that none should be censured, for denying the obligation of these covenants, 
or for denying the seasonablenessof public covenanting at present. They agreed 
10 exempt from censure, occasional communion in public ordinances, with oth- 
er churches, whose public profession is so corrupt, as to forbid constant com-~ 
munion with them; and also, the swearing of the Mason oath, and othe: 
evils that had been condemned by the Associate Synod. In short, in agreeing 
to this Basis, they agreed to the tenet of the party with whom they were 
professing to unite, in the 9th reason for their protest against the Synod’s de~ 
cision concerning the religious clause of some Burgess oaths. “ Even suppo- 
sing” said they “ that we should grant there is sufficient evidence unto all, 
that swearing that clause would be a sinful receding fromany part of their Tes- 
simony ; though it were granted that this behooved to be the tendency of the 
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work, whatever was the intention of the worker; yet still the Synod ougii’ 
rather to have enjoined this mutual] forbearance than to have prohibited the 
swearing of this said clause. We ought to carry our forbearance towards one 
another thus far.” 

Indeed, the immmediate occasion of the breach, was not the question— 
(whether the swearing of said clause was lawful or not,) but the question was, 
whether the Synod’s decision about it should be a term of communion or not ; 
which was just the same, as if it had been, whether the practice of swearing 
the said clause, should be censured or not. It is plain, that the General Synod 
in agreeing to the Basis, agreed that the Burgbers were right in contending for 
the exercise of forbearance towards the swearers of that clause, and that the 
members of Synod who voted against it were inthe wrong. Thus the Gener- 
al Synod in agreeing to the Basis, yielded a cause for which they had contend- 
ed above seventy years. If it had been their own cause, it might be deemed 
a small matter; but if it was, what we believe it to be, an important part ot 
the cause of God and truth, the relinqushing of it might add greatly to the 
eauses of the Divine displeasure, and the consequence is likely to be tremen- 
dous. 

It is true, there is a christian forbearance to be exercised towards the weak 
of the flock. There are infirmities in practice, without obstinacy, and defects 
in the knowledge of some parts of the church’s profession, from weakness of 
capacity, from want of opportunities of instruction, and even from some de- 
gree of prejudice, which may net hinder persons from being received into anc 
continued in church communion; while they approve of the public profession 
according to their light, and submit to it as in due submission to the word, the 
standard of the church’s attainments and administrations. But minister; and 
church courts, are bound by the law of Christ, doctrinally and judicially to 
declare to their people, and to enjoin upon them, all things whatsoever he hath 
commanded them. No practice of acknowledged sin, no neglect of acknow!- 
edged duty, ought to be doctrinally or judicially exempted form censure. The 
vpposers of such truths and duties of God’s word, as the church has explicitly 
received, as such, cannot consistently be admitted to her communion. 

12. Because, in agreeing to this Basis, the General Synod agreed to impose 
an undue restraint upon ministers, with respect to matters of their public pro- 
‘ession. This charge is grounded on the following words in the preamble to the 
Basis. “ Without interfering with the right of private judgment respecting 
the ground of separation, both parties shall carefully abstain from agitating in 
future, the questions which occasioned it.” 

It was well known, that all the members of the General Synod had vowed, 
that they would adhere to the sentence of the Synod in April 1746, concerning 
the religious clause of some Burgess oaths: they had solemnly declared their 
persuasion, thatthe forbearance or allowance, which the Burghers contended 
for, of the swearing of that clause for some time, was a profanation of the 
Lord’s name, and a material abjuration of the whole cause and testimony, as 
it was in the hands of the Associate Synod. Thus the members of the Gen- 
eral Synod in their public profession, held this allowance to be contrary to the 
scripture, to the Confession of Faith and Catechisms; to be inconsistent with 
the duties of reproving whatever is sinful, of avoiding all appearance of evil, 
and of holding fast the profession of our faith without wavering. The ques- 
tion of this allowance ought to be agitated, in order that the evil and danger 
of it may be manifested, and men warned against it. Yet, this being the 
chief question, which occasioned the separation, this Basis, enjoins both par- 
iies carefuliy to abstain from agitating itin future, however much the swear- 
ing of the said clause may come to be practised. Is not the silence hereby 
imposed, a sinful silence ? 

The sinful conduct of the General Synod in agreeing to this Basis, was 
greatly aggravated, by their ordination vows, and other engagements, which 
the members of that Synod had come under ; andalso, by the faithful contend- 
ing Of a respectable number of their brethren, against their proceedings, in 
ebis affair. 


WILLIAM WILSON, Presb’y. Clerk. 





